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FASTER 


A good time to start Diagnostic 
Reading Tests. See page 20, 
catalogue No. 31, for full 


description of 
DIAGNOSTIC READING 
WORKBOOKS 


Easter Package: 
An Easter Story, songs, verses, 
a play, patterns. 
Price poutpeid .................. .35¢ 
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Marbles—60 glass marbles 
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Skipping Ropes—6’ rope, 
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Let us DRAX your Sportswear . . . 


DRAX is a new water-repellent that actually makes 
your sports wear, sweaters, ski togs—resist dirt and 
soil—shed water and stains. 
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Out-of-Town Orders Given Prompt Attention. 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 
Cleaners — Dyers 
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T WAS anticipated that during the postwar period a significant num- 

ber of war veterans would line up at the registration tables of teacher- 

training institutions. That anticipation is being realized to but com- 
paratively very small degree. The obvious reason why veterans are just 
as reluctant to take up teaching as are graduates (full or in part) of our 
high schools is not difficult to find. Statistics establish that the average 
pay cheque of a beginning teacher is lower than that of a private in the 
army, after taking into consideration living quarters, food, clothing, 
dependents’ allowances, special services, and, last but not least, exclusion 
from income tax deductions. Canada is not exclusive in these regards; 
these conditions prevail in the United States, small comfort though that 
be. Two wrongs don’t make one right. Here is what The American 


Teacher says in the February issue: 
“America cannot be proud of the fact that the nation pays its teachers 
in the average a little more than half the income of skilled union workers, 


and thousands of teachers receive less than one-fifth the wages of skilled 
workers.” 


We affirm that goes for Canada too! 























Here is another trenchant quotation from the same issue of The 
American Teacher: 


SHOULD HIDE THEIR HEADS IN SHAME 





“There is not one school teacher out of 20 in my state who 
draws as much money as a street car conductor in Washington 
did before the strike.” 


That argument was used this week by Congressman John 
E. Rankin (Dem., Miss.) against the Washington street car and 
bus drivers’ strike for more pay. 





It apparently did not occur to Rankin that his words were 
a better argument for raising the wages of the miserably paid 
Mississippi school teachers. 


If what he said of teachers’ pay in his state be true, he 
should blush to admit it, instead of bragging about it on the 
floor of Congress. 


—From the Tri-City Review, Rock Island, 
Davenport, Moline, Dec. 7, 1945. 


We repeat: 


Veterans in Alberta and throughout Canada are by-passing teaching 
because they know the above-mentioned conditions prevail. And so 
are bright high-school graduates. Furthermore, what is even more 
significant: except in the case of those previously on the better paid 
city school staffs, few teacher veterans on discharge from the armed 
forces elect to return to teaching. And yet who would question that 
these men and women (most of them enlistees, by the way), with their 
weighted experience in the form of travel, and observations of men and 
affairs in other lands, have undergone a course in education peculiarly 
suited to fit them to train future citizens, not forgetting, of course, 
those sparks of respect, admiration and hero worship which would go 
so far towards confidence and happy relationships between teacher and 
taught. However, seemingly, educational systems must forgo all hope 
of retaining for the schools those who by their very deeds and lives 
responded to the highest calls of patriotism, good citizenship and 
sacrifice. As a teacher veteran bearing the visible evidences of suffering 
and sacrifice put it to us some days ago: “I feel I’ve done my bit. You 
know I liked teaching, but I can’t afford to go back to it. I have de- 
pendents now: I’ve got to consider them.” 
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N view of the above, one feels a bit impatient at reading reports of 
debates in Legislatures and elsewhere with respect to pay scales of 
teachers, where average or median salaries of teachers, particularly 
rural, in one province are compared with those in another. Just where 
do these debates land us? For example, what if Alberta rural teach- 
ers’ salaries which used to rank highest—or second highest—in Canada, 
now rank but third on the list? Does it help Alberta education or the 
teachers in Ontario or British Columbia? It may produce a little glow 
of satisfaction to those responsible for financing the Ontario or British 
Columbia systems, in that they may have stretched themselves or their 
resources a comparatively little bit more. Nobody begrudges them that 
satisfaction. But one may be assured that Alberta teachers will not jump 
to thanking their lucky star that for the time being they may be a little 
better off than if lot had cast them in, say, Manitoba or New Brunswick 
or any other province. No; that attitude would be exactly in keeping 
with the spirit behind a report said to have been delivered by the presi- 
dent of a ladies’ church society. After painting a drab picture of progress 
in reverse—not so many attended meetings as used to be the case; col- 
lections had declined; perhaps the speakers and officials had not been so 
inspiring, etc.—the lady concluded with this tid-bit of naiveté: “But 
there’s one thing we must thank the Lord for: the Baptists aren’t any 
better off.” The unquestionable fact remains: there is not one province 
in the Dominion but could make far better provision for better schools; 
and provide for better paid and better pensioned teachers. Yes, and that 
without endangering its financial stability. Shades of the Rowell-Sirois 
Report: “. . . education, like every other form of welfare service in a 
democratic community, should have to fight for its life!” It almost 
begins to appear, in some provinces at least, that if some strong shots 
of financial adrenalin are not injected into their educational systems, 
their faintly throbbing hearts are in danger of giving out. If any doubts 
exist that education is holding its own in many provinces, those doubts 
would quickly be removed after scrutinizing the educational section of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics during recent years, and making com- 
parisons with sections relating to the facts of business and other depart- 
ments of the Canadian scene. While one is busy in securing material of 
value on this subject, it would be well worthwhile to scan the Brief 
prepared for, and endorsed by, last month’s Conference of fifteen Pro- 
vincial (Alberta) organizations interested in educational welfare, which 
Conference and Brief* formed the subject-matter of our last month’s 
editorial. 


*Copies of this Brief may be secured on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of either 
the A.T.A. or the A.S.T.A. 
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Teachers find Ipana’s 
5-Way Plan for Dental 
Health is a favourite 





with their pupils 


ROM all parts of Canada teachers 

have been telling us of the enthusiastic 
reception that their pupils have given 
Ipana’s 5-Way Plan. 

Everyday drill in dental hygiene is a 
valuable aid to better health, and chil- 


dren really enjoy daily instruction on 


dental care when working for Ipana’s 
brightly decorated Dental Health Cer- 
tificate. They show eager interest, too, 


enjoy daily. 






Children 







‘Dental 
Hygiene 
Drill 


in demonstrations with Ipana’s larger- 
than-life-size tooth model. This model 
includes the names of all the teeth. 


An interesting and informative Wall 
Chart—“Why Do Teeth Ache?”’, Hygiene 
Record Sheets, and teacher’s folder com- 
plete Ipana’s 5-Way Kit. 


It is yours for the asking. Send for 
these free teaching aids today. 





A Product of Bristol-Myers—Made in Canada 


semen mecncsesetepte te 
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Coloured wall chart 8-point Class Teacher's folder, “Use 
entitled “Why do teeth Hygiene Records (holds this 5-Way Plan for 
ache?” records for 20 children.) Dental Health.”’ 


ome pre RR Re RE RE RR I aR cE SRNR RENEE cee He Resa enn cee Sm 


FILL IN THIS COUPON COMPLETELY—AND MAIL IT NOW! 


Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Limited, 
Educational Dept. E9, 3035 St. Antoine Street, Montreal, Ques 


Please send me Ipana’s New 5-Way Plan for Dental Health which inciudes: 
®Wall Chart ®New Teacher’s Folder 


®Model of Teeth and D.D. Dental Certificates 
Tooth Brush. Class Hygiene Records 


Teacher’s Name (Mr., Mrs., Miss) 
Name of School......:................0..0.0« ee dbase susie h Capenae, Meade enna 
School Address 


City 


j_Szade Taught Class Enrollment . 
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T seems that this year is to be 
marked by a number of important 
changes in the personnel of educa- 
tional leadership in Alberta. In my 
last column I made reference to Mr. 
Barnett’s impending retirement from 
his position in our Association. Now 
the announcement has been made that 
other changes are also taking place in 
the Department of Education. Dr. G. 
F. McNally, after many years of 
faithful service, is retiring from the 
post of Deputy Minister, and his place 
is being filled by Dr. W. H. Swift. The 
news of the appointment of Dr. Swift 
was carried in the last issue of the 
Magazine. Since I was unable to do so 
last month, may I now also extend my 
congratulations to Dr. Swift. I am 
sure we all regret that the time has 
come when Dr. McNally must leave. 
Our best wishes go with him in what- 
ever he undertakes now that he is no 
longer bound to his office in the De- 
partment. His splendid service to the 
cause of education in Canada, and his 
fine spirit of cooperation with the 
teaching body of the Province have 
endeared him to us all. Our regrets 
at his leaving are tempered only by 
the knowledge that this office will be 
filled by a man of Dr. Swift’s calibre. 
Dr. Swift is well qualified both aca- 
demically and by his personality for 
the high office to which he has been 
appointed, and our Association looks 
forward to many years of cordial re- 
lations with our new Deputy Minister 
and his Department. 

From time to time in this column, 
I have endeavored to draw to the at- 
tention of the membership ways in 
which the work of the Association 
might better be carried on. There has 
been a growing tendency on the part 
of the Locals in the past two or three 
years to examine the workings of the 
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organization and to suggest changes. 
It seems evident that we are passing 
through a period of growing and 
adapting ourselves to the changed 
times in which we live’ and work. 
This has shown itself in the increas- 
ing number of requests from Locals 
and the A.G.M. for changes in the by- 
laws affecting organization, A matter 
to which I have given considerable 
thought recently has to do with the 
manner in which the by-laws of the 
Association are amended. This, as you 
know, was the subject of an electoral 
ballot recently laid before the Locals. 
Although you are probably all fami- 
liar with the method now followed in 
bringing about an amendment to the 
by-laws, may I first quote from the 
present by-laws, Sections 38 and 39, 
dealing with amendments: 

“38. Subject to the provisions of 
The Teaching Profession Act, 
1935, and amendments thereto, 
the Executive Council may amend 
the By-laws after securing the 
approval of the members of the 
Association as expressed by a 
two-thirds’ majority vote of the 
Annual General Meeting, after 
submission to the electoral vote of 
the members to be taken as pro- 
vided in the By-laws for the time 
being. 

“39. Any local association de- 
siring to introduce any alteration 
or amendment to the By-laws may 
submit a draft thereof to the 
General Secretary who = shall 
thereupon communicate the same 
to each local by mail, for the pur- 
pose of securing the electoral 
vote.” 

That any constitutionally organized 
group must be governed by a consti- 
tution and by-laws goes without say- 
ing. That these should possess a cer- 
tain degree of stability is also com- 
monly recognized, but some provision 
for change must be made. However, 
changes are not to be made lightly or 
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hurriedly. Safeguards are usually 
provided, and almost always these 
consist of two things: first, the lapse 
of a certain period of time between 
the date on which the proposal is first 
laid before the group and its final 
adoption or rejection; and second, 
having it considered by more than one 
body of the membership. Our present 
method of amending the by-laws 
should do both of these things, and I 
feel that these are principles which 
we must retain if we are to have the 
stability which we need in the Associ- 
ation. 


However, there are still certain 
points of weakness, especially in the 
manner in which the present electoral 
ballot is used. Since the use of the 
ballot is at present under consider- 
ation, I feel that it might be well to 
discuss its use and to offer a sugges- 
tion. 


As I interpret the present by-laws, 
the purpose of the electoral ballot is 
to guarantee that the issue involved 
is laid before the electorate. Nothing 
is said about the ballot being “passed” 
even by a simple majority of the-elec- 
toral votes. Whether it passes or does 
not pass, it must come before the 
A.G.M., and be ratified or rejected by 
a two-thirds majority vote. I am not 
sure but that I believe a majority 
vote of the membership should be re- 
quired in the electoral vote before the 
proposal can be placed before the 
-.nnual General Meeting. 


The great weakness seems to me to 
lie in the provision contained else- 
where in the by-laws that the Exec- 
utive of a Local may act on behalf of 
the membership when it is impossible 
to convene a general meeting of the 
members. This is often done in the 
case of voting on an electoral ballot. 
This evades, to a great extent, the 
second principle which I mentioned, 
that of having different groups con- 
sider the proposal. A Local or the 
Provincial Executive may submit an 
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electoral ballot at any time. If it 
goes out after the time of the annual 
meetings of the Locals, usually the 
fall conventions, it receives the con- 
sideration of only a small number of 
the members, the Executive of the 
Locals, and a large part of these Ex- 
ecutives is now made up of the Local 
Councillors who will compose the 
A.G.M. Consequently, the proposed 
amendment does not go before the 
membership at all, but is passed upon, 
both first and last, by two compara- 
tively small groups made up of almost 
identical members. 


Would it not be wise, therefore, to 
require that an electoral ballot should 
be considered by’ the annual meeting 
of the Local? Proposals made at the 
A.G.M., or subsequent to it, would go 
before the fall meetings of the Locals 
and would come up at the following 
A.G.M. for final consideration. That 
these proposals must be ready for sub- 
mission to the fall conventions would 
not be any drawback; in fact, it might 
prevent what has happened before, 
that when one ballot has been given 
an adverse vote by the electorate, an- 
other ballot in slightly different form 
on the same question has immediately 
been submitted by a Local Association. 


May I repeat that I am not opposed 
to making changes when they are 
needed. I would simply like to see the 
Association safeguarded against 


S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 


OPTOMETRIST 


116a 8th Ave. E. 
Calgary, Alta. 


Phone M2684 
In the Chauncey Jewellery Store 














hasty or ill-considered changes, and I 
believe that the whole ‘membership 
should be intimately acquainted with 
what is being proposed and have a 
voice in decisions to be made which 
will affect the organization of the As- 
sociation. 

You will have noted that one of the 
provisions of the proposed amendment 
to the by-laws relating to elections has 
béen carried ‘out this year: namely, 
the publishing of the voters’ list in the 
February issue. Although ‘the amend- 


ment is ‘yet to‘be ratified, it was felt 


that it would be well to try out the 
procedure this year. I trust that this 
will do much towards removing those 


difficulties previously experienced in 
carrying out’ the elections. 

Next ‘month I propose to review the 
work of the ‘Executive in the light of 
decisions made at the last Annual 
General Meeting. I promised at that 
time that I would keep the membership 
informed as to how the Executive 
disposed of the various mattérs re- 
ferred to it, especially where they 
found it impossible to implement en- 
tirely the recommendations of the 
A.G.M. I shall try to bring this up- 
to-date before the next Annual Meet- 
ing. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. C. MELSNESS. 


The Edaisation School Board Sponsors 
Education Conferences 


The Edmonton Public School Board 
has sponsored the formation of a 
Special Committee on Educational 
Conferences whose membership is 
composed of representatives from 
about twenty-five public organizations 
in the City of Edmonton. 


Among the objects of this Committ 
tee. are: 

1.: To inform the public about educa- 
tional problems affecting the 
school boards teachers and stu- 
dents. 

2. To inform the public of the costs 
of education and the sources from 
which the money comes. 

8. To keep the public informed of the 
progress in education and the re- 
lationship that must exist between 
the home and school. 


Several sub-committees have been 
formed, and are now actively engaged 
in drawing up plans for the holding of 
public meetings in various parts of 
the City, and a series of radio talks 
or forums over the local radio sta- 





tions. These will be given by speakers 
well qualified to deal with various 
phases of educational affairs. 


The fifteen-minute radio talks will 
be given on the following schedule, 
commencing on Saturday, March 2nd, 
and continuing for a period of seven 
weeks: 


Monday—CKUA— 6.45 p.m. 
Thursday—CFRN—8:00 p.m. 


Saturday—CJCA—10:45 p.m. 


It is the hope of the Committee that 
by this series of meetings and radio 
talks public interest and thinking on 
those problems of education which so 
vitally affect every home and com- 
munity will be stimulated, and, in 
turn, that the Provincial Government 
will realize that the financing of edu- 
cation is no longer to be considered a 
local responsibility, and that a greater 
share of the cost must be borne by the 
Government. 


—EDMONTON PUBLIC 
Feb. 26,1946. | SCHOOL BOARD. 
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The Prospects of Securing Instructional 


Materials from 


War Surpluses 


on Indefinite Loan 
By Charles E. Phillips 


Secretary-Treasurer, The Canada and Newfoundland 


Education 


HIS report is being sent to those 

who have cooperated, or who plan 
to cooperate, in the campaign of edu- 
cation to induce the Federal Govern- 
ment to alter its present policy of 
selling all commercially valuable sur- 
pluses in order that the schools may 
secure without charge machine and 
hand tools, motion-picture projectors, 
typewriters, and radio receivers. 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the 
C.N.E.A. was in Ottawa last month 
to learn how matters stand at present 
and to decide what should be done 
next. He had conversations with three 
cabinet ministers, the Chairman of the 
War Expenditures Committee, the 
Deputy Minister of Reconstruction, 
the President of W.A.C., the Assistant 
to the President (Mr. H. R. Low), and 
others, 


In the first place those who coop- 
erated in making the needs and re- 
quests of education known to the Dom- 
inion Government are to be. congratu- 
lated on having achieved this objective 
at least. I heard such statements as: 
“For the first. time education has be- 
come articulate.” “The pressure has 
been terrific.” Nearly everyone I saw 
was aware of what was going on and 
what: the schools are seeking. Nearly 
everyone professed to be sympathetic. 


Apparently the War Expenditures 
Committee is almost solidly on our 
side. The Chairman says that we 
“have very strong support.” The re- 
quest of the schools was turned over 
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Association 


to the steering committee, whose mem- 
bers, it seems, would like to recom- 
mend that the schools be given all for 
which they are asking. 


The War Expenditures Committee 
did not finish its work last session. 
The chances are that it will resume 
its sittings during the next session, 
beginning about March 1. Although 
the Chairman has already discussed 
the claims of education with Hon. Mr. 
Howe, we cannot assume that any 
action will result; and by the time the 
Committee has made a formal report, 
and the Government has accepted the 
report, much valuable equipment will 
have been disposed of. This is dis- 
appointing, but we must persist in our 
efforts—by direct approach now to 
cabinet ministers. 


. The three cabinet ministers with 
whom I had talks were: Hon. Brooke 
Claxton, Hon. Paul Martin, and Hon. 
H. F. G. Bridges. All said that they 
would like to see the schools get as 
much of the surplus equipment as 
possible, but they maintained with 
some emphasis that the administrative 
difficulties of granting the desired 
concessions were much more serious 
than we educators realize. 


The chief point raised was that a 
gift to the schools would expose the 
Government to a barrage of claims 
and petitions from every quarter. My 
answer in part was that the schools 
are unique in the extent to which they 
are public institutions, that the gift 
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could be made to all schools at once 
through an interprovincial committee, 
that we were asking only for equip- 
ment in a restricted category de- 
scribed by the word “instructional,” 
that an exception to the Government’s 
general policy regarding the sale of 
war surpluses had already been made 
under these special circumstances by 
the introduction of “indefinite loans,” 
and that it should not greatly embar- 
rass the Government to re-define the 
indefinite loan category, substituting 
for “materials not commercially sale- 
able but of instructional value” the 
words “instructional materials and 
equipment not offered for sale.” 


The interprovincial committee men- 
tioned above would be essential to 
meet the second major objection that 
‘some provinces or some schools would 
claim to have been discriminated 
against in the allocation of free ma- 
terials. Every effort is being made by 
the C.N.E.A. to be ready with such a 
‘committee when the Federal Govern- 
‘ment is prepared to offer concessions. 


A particular objection was raised in 
the.matter of machine tools—that the 
needs of industry during this period 
of reconversion must receive priority. 
‘I received conflicting advice with ref- 
erence to machine tools from half a 
dozen different people, including the 
Deputy Ministe:. of Reconstruction. 
One suggestion was that the Govern- 
ment might accept the principle of a 
50% discount to schools; but it seems 
better to let this suggestion come 
from the Government officially rather 
than that we should make it now. But 
it would appear to be desirable, in 
our request, to ask only for “machine 
tools of the type obviously suitable for 
instructional purposes in schools” 
and, I am afraid, “not purchased by 
industries with higher priorities than 
education.” We would, if successful, 
get on indefinite loan any suitable 
machine tools which would otherwise 
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go to dealers. The chance of getting 
more than this is remote. 


‘On the other hand we should insist, 
with no qualification, that all motion- 
picture projectors be given to the 
schools on indefinite loan. Six or seven 
have already been declared surplus, 
but I was unable to find out whether 
they had been sold. There should be 
about 300 surplus projectors, accord- 
ing to one estimate, and a large num- 
ber of films suitable for schools. There 
is a ready sales market for 16 mm. 
projectors, but everyone admits that 
“home movies” have no claim for con- 
sideration in competition with the 
schools. I had a talk about surplus 
projectors with Mr. Ross Maclean of 
the N.F.B., who has been energetic in 
pressing the claims of education for 
this type of equipment. 


Typewriters so far have been going 
to the King’s Printer, who apparently 
needs a great many for Dominion 
Government departments. Apparent- 
ly, we shall have to ask for only those 
that the King’s Printer does not need. 


There will not be many radio re- 
ceivers suitable for school reception. 
Perhaps we should be willing to give 
up our claim to radio receivers if it 
is necessary to make the concession. 


Please note that the concessions in- 
dicated are what may have to be made 


‘by the representatives of the schools 
‘if and when the Dominion Govern- 


ment is prepared to do something. 
The C.N.E.A. will approach Hon. Mr. 
Howe and other cabinet ministers this 
month with tentative suggestions 


along this line, in order to meet the 


centention of the Government that the 
demands of education raise insur- 
mountable difficulties. But it is neither 
necessary nor desirable that support- 
ers of education across the country 
should modify their original demands. 


Please keep up the pressure. 
Write to Hon. Mr. Howe expres- 
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sing your disappointment that no 
action has been taken so far by 
the Government in spite of the 
support for the claims of educa- 
tion which has been in evidence 
among members of the House of 
Commons and which has been 
shown by statements appearing in 
the press. Send a copy of your let- 
ter to other cabinet ministers 
from your Province. 


Please change the wording of this 
suggestion and use your own illustra- 
tions in order that we may have 
variety in the letters as well as geo- 
graphical distributions. 


If you will, please write also to 
members of parliament before the 
next session—sending the letters to 
their home addresses if possible. The 
C.N.E.A. will send a circular to each 
member when parliament re-opens, 


WAITING 





JumP in HERE, 
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FOR OTTAWA son ? 
OTTAWA WONT BE ALONG FOR 
TEN YEARS, vOvD BETTER 


unless we get real concessions in the 
meantime. This circular _-will .sum- 
marize our arguments and show that 
administrative difficulties are not 
insurmountable. 


Please try also to get press publicity 
regarding the needs of the schools for 
war surplus instructional materials. 


Your hglp is urgently needed. We 
have a real chance to improve educa- 
tional facilities by making it impos- 
sible for the Federal Government to 
ignore the claims of the schools. Please 
let me know what you have done. 


CHARLES E. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

The Canadian and 
Newfoundland Education 
Association, 

677 Dundas St. West, 
Toronto 2B, Ontario. 
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Questions! | 








e “This Is Why’’—the ae 
Manual, gives youa complete review 

of menstrual hy- 
giene ... refreshes 
your own mind on 
technical points. 
























“Menstrual Physiology”“—charts in full 
color, illustrate the menstrual process 
in éasy-to-understand diagrams. 


FREE! All this material is yours with 
the compliments of Kotex. 























] 
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{ Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 
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i 
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The Easiest Answers 
to the most difficult 


Mail to Canadian Cellocotton Products Co. Lid., Dept. §-H|, 330 University Avenue, Toronto 1, Ont. 






The students who come to you for 


facts about the process of menstruation 
offer a perennial problem. And many 
girls are too shy to ask the questions 
they want answered. 

The easiest way—and the best way, 
according to many capable and success- 
ful teachers—is to have all your girls 
read the booklet, “As One Girl to 
Another”. 

Here’s a frank and friendly treatment 
of this difficult subject that takes all the 
mystery out of menstruation so that it 
becomes a natural and normal routine 
which your students accept as a matter 
of course. 

Every page is easy to understand 
because it is written in the girls’ own 
language. And every statement is 
technically correct! 

Please order plenty of copies so that 
every girl in your classes can have one. 
They are sent FREE with the compli- 
ments of KOTEX™, in the hope they will 
help make life pleasanter, happier for 
all your girls. Just fill and coupon. 

*T.M., Reg. Can. Pat. Off. 


+ 
...-1 full-colour, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart for Classroom use. : 
copies of the bright booklet, “As One Girl to Another” to distribute to my girls. i 
...l copy of the new 16-page teaching manual, “This Is Why’’. : 
1 
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YOUR EYES! What Are They Worth? 


First of a Series of Articles by Sight-Saving Committee 


AVE you a pair of good eyes? 

Then you are fortunate indeed. 
Most people take good vision for 
granted. But do you know that 
throughout our Province many of our 
children and young people are losing 
this most precious possession? 

During the first sixteen to twenty- 
one years of life the eye continues to 
develop; only reaching maturity with 
the rest of the body. As most of these 
critical years are spent in school, it 
is clear that faulty school conditions 
constitute the greatest strain and 
danger to sight that will ever be en- 
countered. Careful planning and ex- 
penditure now will save the sight of 
thousands of our future citizens. 

It has been necessary to postppone 
much of the building program for the 
last. few years; but the construction 
of many news schools is now being 
considered in all parts of Alberta. 
This is your opportunity—parents, 
teachers, school trustees, nurses and 
administrators. You can bring to the 
children of your Province the kind of 
buildings they should have. 

Eyes see best in the light of the 
sun; but the,light in which we use 
them much of ‘the time is only a tiny 
fraction of this. There should be just 
as much daylight, with absence of 
glare, in every room as it is possible 
to put there. To insure a maximum of 
daylight in the classroom: 

1. The Glass Area of the Windows 

should be: 

(a) As large as possible—not less 
than 18% of the floor area. 

(b) As near to the ceiling as 
frame will permit. Distance 
from floor to top not less than 
% width of room. (Doubling 
height of windows multiplies 
by 3 the intensity at the far 
side of room.) 
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(c) Not lower than 3 feet from 
floor, but low enough to per- 
mit“even: small children: to see 
out. 

(d) Placed not less than 8 feet 
from front room. 

_ (e) Placed as near the rear wall 
as’ possible. 

(f) Placed so that mullions and 
piers between windows be as 
narrow as possible (to avoid 
shadows). 

(g) Place on one side of room 
only, to left of pupils. 

2. Window shades should be: 

(a) Transluscent, buff-colored in 
soft finish, to diffuse light and 
prevent glare, 

(b) Two on each window, at the 
centre, one roller directly be- 
low the other (the space be- 
tween rollers to be covered), 
one operating upward and the 
other downward. 

(c) Wide enough to _ prevent 
streaks of light entering at 
the sides. 

3, Decoration has a, decided effect on 
quantity and quality of light. 

(a) Ceilings should be white. 

. (b) Large wall. areas should be 
light buffs and creams (a very 
little yellow may be added, 
especially for northern expo- 
sures): 

(c) Area below window sills 
should be slightly darker. 

(d) Woodwork—moderately light 
colors. (Pale greens or blues 
have a quieting effect and 
tend to make rooms look lar- 
ger.) 

There should be no shiny or glossy 
finishes in any schoolroom. Young 
eyes are particularly sensitive to re- 
flected glare. 

Flat or matte finish paints and dull 
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surfaced materials should be used on 
all: wall and ceiling areas, including 
window and door frame and trim. 
Shiny or glossy surfaces reflect bright 
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glaring spots of light from windows 
or electric lights. - 

Artificial lighting will be one of the 
topics dealt with next month. 





Association of 


Scientific Workers 


By Dr. J. L. Morrison, 
Dept. of Chemistry, University of Alberta 


HE CANADIAN Association of 

Scientific Workers was organized 
at its first national convention in 
Ottawa, May, 1945. Delegates from 
branches at Montreal, Toronto, Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg, London, Frederick- 
ton and Edmonton drew up a consti- 
tution based on two related objec- 
tives: 

(a) to secure the widest applica- 
tion of science and the scientific 
method for the welfare of society, 
and 

(b) to promote the interests and 
economic welfare of _ scientific 
workers. 

Similar organizations have been 
functioning in Britain, U.S.A., 
Australia, New Zealand, South Afri- 
ca, and very recently in France and 
China. The parent British A. Sc. W. 
was founded in 1920, and now has 
15,000 members including most of the 
eminent British scientists. It initiated 
the formation of the Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee to bring 
science to the attention of the House 
of Commons. 

In the modern world scientists 
cannot evade the consequences of 
their own work. Since scientific 
knowledge is an instrument of politi- 
cal and military power, of social wel- 
fare, and of economic stability, 
scientists must concern themselves 
with political, social and economic 
problems. This is their duty as citi- 
zens, but it is especially their duty 
as scientists. 
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The special contribution which 
scientists can make to the solution of 
these problems will be most effective 
if it is made, not by individuals, but 
through an organization of scientists. 

The scientist himself is best suited 
to evaluate realistically his potential 
contribution to human welfare, and 
to inform the community of the 
nature and implications of his work. 

Scientists cannot achieve their 
greatest effectiveness without gener- 
ous support from both government 
and industry, and without the 
guarantee of an economic status 
which will relieve them from the fear 
of insecurity and frustration. This 
status can best be guaranteed by 
their united efforts in an organiza- 
tion built by and for themselves. 

Until now no organization has 
existed in Canada to unite the work- 
ers from every field of science in the 
dual but related tasks of ensuring 
the greatest utilization of their ac- 
cumulated knowledge, and of secur- 
ing such economic conditions as to 
give the greatest impetus to the 
broadening of that knowledge. 

It is well known that Canadian 
science lags both qualitatively and 
quantitatively behind the most ad- 
vanced countries. It is also well 
known that our best trained scientists 
leave Canada for greater pastures. 
This situation will not change without 
the strong and well-directed efforts 
of Canadian scientists. 

What has the C.Sc.W. achieved so 
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far? Its representations to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board to ensure 
that scientific workers would not be 
excluded from collective bargaining 
rights were successful. This ensured 
that the scientific workers would be 
considered as a craft under PC 1003. 
A poll was taken of all candidates 
in the last Federal election on their 
position with respect to the objec- 
tives of the Association. The success- 
ful candidates who gave favorable 
answers are being contacted to or- 
ganize a Parliamentary and Scientific 
Committee of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. Resolutions on the sharing 
of the so-called secrets of the atomic 
bomb were sent to the Prime Mini- 
ster. Resolutions were made protest- 
ing the destruction of the cyclotrons 
by the occupation forces in Japan. 
The various branches are using 
scientific films for public education. 
They are examining the labor legis- 
lation of the various provinces as it 
pertains to scientific personnel. They 
are seeking to co-operate with other 
bodies having objects in whole, or in 
part, similar to the objects of the 
Association. They are organizing 
panels of speakers to broaden the 
public interest in and understanding 
of science and its implications. For 
instance, the Edmonton branch is pre- 
pared to supply speakers at conven- 


tions and meetings of farmer, 
teacher, labor and other public 
organizations. 


Full membership in the C.A.Sc.W. 








is open to all scientific workers with 
a bachelor’s degree, or its equivalent 
in experience, who are employed in 
any field of natural, social or applied 
science. Associate membership is 
open to anyone who wishes to support 
the objectives of the Association. 
Only employers of scientific person- 
nel are excluded from all types of 
membership. Members-at-large are 
welcome. They are kept in touch with 
the nearest branch in their province. 
In no case is sex, race, creed, colour 
or political affiliation made a condi- 
tion of membership. (In fact, the 
Association will combat all efforts 
to limit opportunities for scientific 
education, or to’ discriminate econo- 
mically or otherwise, in the practice 
of the scientific professions on the 
basis of sex, race, creed or colour). 

The Association publishes the Cana- 
dian Scientist. The branches also pub- 
lish bulletins, listing science books 
of general interest and science news 
of local interest. Members are kept 
in touch with science in all parts of 
the world through its international 
correspondent. 

The National Chairman is Dr. Ray- 
mond Boyer, Department of _Chemis- 
try, McGill University, Montreal. The 
Edmonton branch executive includes 
Dr. M. Cantor, Assoc. Professor of 
Biochemistry, and Mrs. E. Richard- 
son, social service worker. Dr. J. L. 
Morrison, University of Alberta, is 
the Executive Secretary of the Ed- 
monton Branch, C.A.Sc.W. 


Henry Birks & Sons (\W/ estern) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 
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Income Tax Deduction 


Dear Sir: 

I wrote again to the Honorable 
Mr. Ilsley, Minister of Finance, urg- 
ing him to give consideration to 
teachers who have to attend summer 
school in order to make their diplomas 
permanent or to raise their certifi- 


cate standard. The following is a 


copy of Mr. Ilsley’s reply: 
*“* Otawa, December 20, 1945. 
“Dear Dr. Crutchfield: 


“T have your letter of December 
4th regarding the possibility of allow- 
ing a deduction from income tax to 
teachers in respect of expenses in- 
curred in’ attending summer school. 


“While I appreciate the sincerity 
of your appeal in this regard, I find 
it rather difficult to hold out any 
encouragement that it would be 
possible to act on your suggestion. 
It is a basic principle of income tax 
that income in the form of salaries 
and wages is not subject to deduc- 
tion for expenses, and if any general 
departure from this principle were 
to be made I am afraid that there 
would be no point at which a line 
could be drawn. Almost every tax- 
payer could make a reasonable case 
that there were certain expenditures 
which he incurred because he was 
employed, and the farther we move 
from strict adherence to the well- 
established principle, the more im- 
possible it becomes to deny these 
claims. 


“I regret that my reply cannot be 
more favorable. I think you will 
understand that this particular aspect 
of income tax presents many 
troubling problems, and our only 
assurance of stability is in holding 
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as firmly as possible to established 
principles. 
“Yours very truly, 
J. L. Ilsely (Signed)” 


You can judge from this letter 
that there is very little hope of 
getting any reduction from income 
for summer school expenses. The 
other alternative is to urge School 
Boards and Departments of Educa- 
tion to finance the expenses of the 
teachers while at summer school. We 
find, for instance, in industry that 
if an employee is sent to pursue a 
course to improve his technique, the 
industry always pays his expenses 
and, therefore, the employee is not 
out of pocket. Since School Boards 
will benefit directly by having their 
teachers attend summer school, it 
seems only reasonable that they 
should bear at least a part of the 
expense of attendance. This is offer- 
ed to you as a suggestion for action 
by your own executive in your 
province. 

Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 

C. N. Crutchfield, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Actuarial Soundness 
The Editor, A.T.A. Magazine, 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

Our old friend Mr. Hyde has done 
a great service to us all by challeng- 
ing the infallibility of the actuaries 
and the sanctity of “actuarial sound- 
ness.” 

I know very little about the techni- 
cal details of Superannuation, so 
just for the fun of it I want to 
write a short essay in uninformed 
horse-sense. Here goes. 

I suppose there are two extremes in 
the range of actuarial soundness. At 
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one end the A.S. is nil, at the other 
end it is ironclad, tornado- proof and 
unassailable. 

Suppose we simply counted the 
over-age teachers, multiplied the 
number by the amount in dollars we 
wanted them to have, deducted the 
deplorable pittance provided by a 
grateful public, assessed the remaind- 
er as percentage against all teacher- 
salaries, and then paid out the pro- 
ceeds as pension for 1946. That way 
we would have $00.00 left in the 
fund. There would be no assurance 
at all for the future, and therefore 
no actuarial soundness whatever. But 
at least we would have paid the pen- 
sioners what we think they should 
have to live on and the levy would 
have been less than we are paying 
today. That is the low end of the 
scale of actuarial soundness. 

By way of contrast, suppose we 
continued to pay the starvation dole 
of $35.00 a month to our. pensioners 
for an indefinite number of years, 
until we had piled up a number of 
Millions sufficient to provide (at 3 
per cent interest) an appropriate 
scale of pensions in spite of any 
and all combatable difficulties. If we 
had such a sum at last, the actuarial 
soundness of our Superannuation 
Fund might me regarded as unassail- 
able. Or might it? As Mr. Hyde has 
pointed out, we don’t know what 
tthe rate of interest will be in 
twenty years’ time. And the long- 
term trend, forced by popular de- 
mand in the teeth of moneyed inter- 
ests, seems to be downward. Nor do 
we know from one decade to the 
next how big a gross salary fund 
we can levy upon. Nor do we know 
a great many things which affect the 
problem; things having to do with 
geopolitics, trans-Polar defence, ex- 
ploitation of the atom, the broaden- 
ing fields of chemurgy and metallurgy 
—all of which combine to make it 
certain that the transition period in 
which we live will last a long time. 
“Actuarial soundness” is a con- 
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cept based on stability of society, and 
apt to be stultified when society be- 
comes unstable—as when a good 
Hamburg citizen in the early 
Twenties cashed a 20,000 mark en- 
dowment policy and bought himself 
a straw boater with the proceeds. 
The stultification could occur in the 
opposite sense. Would it not be ironi- 
cal if we built up our Superannuation 
Fund to the topmost pinnacle of 
actuarial perfection just as the Social 
Conscience of Canada reached the 
decision that every citizen over 60 
must be supported in dignity out of 
the public wealth? What a mountain 
of misery and indignity we should 
then ‘have inflicted upon our pen- 
sioners to no purpose! 

Somewhere in the scale of actuari- 
al soundness we should be able to 
find Commonsense — Commonsense 
applicable to the uncertain transition 
period in which we live—Common- 
sense consecrated to the duty of pro- 
viding security and comfort for our 
pensioners, without too much regard 
for the actuaries and their obsolescent 
theories. 

The rank and file of teachers do 
not know what more we are waiting 
for, since we had accumulated a 
capital amounting to $1,303,064.46 
at the last published statement. Such 
a sum ought to be a sufficient stabil- 
izer for a concern which can confi- 
dently expect to take in about $215,- 
000 a year in teacher-contributions, 
for years to come. 

Let us make a few assumptions 
and then construct a simple budget 
for 1950-51, by way of sticking our 
necks out so that the Superannuation 
Board can show us where we are 
wrong and why. Here are the assump- 
tions: 

(1) That in five years from now 
the load of pensioners will have 
risen from the latest figure, 112, to 
a near-steady figure of 200. 

(2) That we shall have adopted a 
scale of pensions generous by com- 
parision with other provinces of Can- 
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ada, and averaging $800 per annum 


per pensioner. 

(3) That the gross salary fund 
of the Alberta teachers, and the 
superannuation levy will have been 
maintained at the present figure. 

(4) That the Government can be 
persuaded to pay $17.50 per month 
for every person who in the opinion 
of the Superannuation Board has to 
be placed on benefits. 

(5) That the amount of invested 
capital remains at the present figure 
and earns the same income as last 
reported, namely, about $45,500. 

(6) That the School Boards con- 
tinue their present contribution of 
about $17,500. 

(7) That, since the Fund will be 
older, refunds must be substantially 
greater. On those premises let us 
construct. a- budget for the year 
1950-51, and see of there is any- 
thing catastrophic about it. 

Income for Year 1950-51 
Teachers’ Contributions $215,000.00 
Government contributions 


(200x$17.50x12) -....... 42,000.00 
Interest on Capital ........ 45,500.00 
School Boards’ 

Contributions .............. 17,500.00 

WS 252.5 Aa 320,000.00 


Expenditures for Year 1950-51 


Pensions (Average 


$800x200) -................... 160,000.00 
Refunds to teachers 
enn eretes .-.............. 10,000.00 
Commissioner’s salary .... 4,000.00 
Stenographic salaries, 
postage, phone tele- 
graph, medical and 
legal fees, etc. ............ 3,700.00 
Transfer to Capital ........ 142,300.00 
Deeb et 320,000.00 
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But perhaps we are letting our- 
selves off too lightly. Perhaps we 
should count on 300 pensioners, not 
two hundred. In that event we might 
have to adopt a schedule of pensions 
only as generous as that now paid 
in Saskatchewan, which was the high- 
est in Canada until Ontario recently 
jumped ahead. Make it an average 
of $55 a month, $660 a year. Our 
budget would then read, on the ex- 
pense side— 


Expenditures for Year 1950-51 


Pensions (Average 


$660x300)  -...-.-222.-.... 198,000.00 
Refunds to teachers 
und estates? cic8l-.2.1.... 10,000.00 
Commissioner’s salary .... 4,000.00 
Stenographic salaries, 
postage, phone tele- 
graph, medical and 
legal fees, ete. -........... 3,700.00 
Transfer to Capital ........ 105,000.00 
Tétahiscscsis.eLlaik 320,000.00 


It would thus appear that if we 
raised the number of pensioners from 
112 to 300, doubled the allowance 
for refunds, gave ourselves practical- 
ly no increase in income, and raised 
our pensions to a level comparable 
with the best in Canada, we would 
still be in position to transfer 
NEARLY ONE-THIRD OF OUR IN- 
COME TO CAPITAL. If that does 
not meet the requirements of actuari- 
al soundness, then actuarial sound- 
ness is a figment of the academic 
mind which I, for one, can do with- 
out. 

I submit, Mr. Editor, that a plan 
of honest-to-goodness pensions should 
be put in operation at once by the 
Superannuation Board, and care- 
fully observed for five years; at 
the close of which time the Board 
should reveiw its policy in the light 
of experience and of changes in con- 
ditions during the post-war period. 
The suggestion has strong merits: 

(1) It limits the range of predic- 
tion to five years, which is long 
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enough in an unstable transition era 
such as ours. 

(2).It faces up to the. time- 
honored truth that the good folk of 
Alberta don’t give a gasp-in-gehenna 
whether the aged teacher lives or 
starves. 

(3) It can be understood by the 
contributors, and therefore will com- 
mand their confidence more than a 
bloated capital structure which con- 
tinues year after year to yield the 
pensioners practically nothing. 

(4) It offers good prospects, 
nevertheless, for a steady build-up 
of the capital structure. 

(5) And above all, it would give 
our pensioners something much 
better than the non-contributory Old 
Age Pension which any hobo can get 
if he lives long enough. 


A new item has been injected into 
the Expense side of the projected 
budget, namely, ‘Commissioner’s 
salary ... $4000.00.” The idea of the 
Superannuation Fund being a little 
cubby-hole department in John 
Barnett’s office is so silly that it 
should not be entertained any longer. 
It is now a Million Dollar Buisness. 
No sane business man would think 
of running a Million Dollar invest- 
ment business as a sideline to a shoe 
store. Why should we? A good picked 
man running the Superannuation 
Fund as a full-time job under the 
Superannuation Board would earn 
his salary several times over from 
the investment angle alone. (What’s 
that? .... No, sorry—lI’m not avail- 


The A.T.A. representative on the 
Board ought to make the next move 
and tell us, without shaking the 
actuarial strap at us, why the above 
proposal won’t work, and what they 
have to offer in its place WHEN. 

WHEN? There are hundreds of 
teachers who have given toil, sweat 
and tears to the A.T.A. and to the 
cause of Teachers’ Pensions for the 
past quarter-century. They are im- 
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patient to see this thing come to 
fruition. They lost their savings in 
salary cuts during the Depression. 
They lost their savings in Income 
Tax during the War. They are still 
losing their savings in Income Tax 
during the Post-war. They are getting 
pretty desperate as the years go by? 
They are asking WHEN? 
Yours fraternally 
A. J. H. Powell. 


Calgary Needs University 
Editor, The Herald:— 


In The Herald’s account of Dr. 
G. D. Stanley’s speech objecting to 
the establishment of a branch of the 
University of Alberta in Calgary, 
he was quoted as saying that he can 
smell “political baloney” every time. 
Perhaps Dr. Stanley was smelling 
his own “political baloney,’ the 
aroma of which has drifted into the 
corridors of the University building 
in Calgary. 

Dr. Stanley estimated that a pro- 
vincial population of three to four 
million was necessary to support two 
universities. Has Dr. Stanley con- 
sidered Ontario, with a population of 
three and a half million, supporting 
six universities and several junior 
colleges? Brandon, Manitoba, with 
a population of 17,000 has a four- 
year university course. Surely Cal- 
gary, with a population five times 
that of Brandon, could have partial 
university facilities. 


Why should the “educational hope 
of Calgary” rest in its Technical 
Institute? Southern Alberta should 
have properly balanced educational 
facilities caring for the academic and 
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professional as well as technical needs 
of students. 


It also seems that Dr. Stanley 
fears that the establishment of a 
university in Calgary would take the 
edge off Mount Royal College’s 
knife. After all, any broadminded 
citizen should think in terms of the 
greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. There is no need to elaborate 
here upon the valid arguments for 
the extension of university facilities 
in Calgary. Any interested citizen 
knows of them through the activities 
of many organizations which are in 
support of this proposal. 

As for the “crucifixion .of the 
Technical Institute” by its integration 
with, and operation on, the same 
campus as the university, we again 
find it necessary to take out our 
knives and slash at Dr. Stanley’s 
“political. baloney.” 

In the first place, the Faculty of 
Education has no connection what- 
soever with the Technical Institute. 
They are two entirely separate or- 
ganizations. In the second place, if 


there are any fears in the minds of 
Calgary citizens that the Tech will 
be “crucified” by the university 
moving on to their campus and there- 
by limiting the Technical Institute’s 
facilities, let them be reminded that 
teacher-education requirements have 
always occupied, and legally so, at 
least half of the main building on the 
disputed ‘‘campus.” 


Any university activities carried 
out in Calgary still will be contrary 
to Dr. Stanley’s apparent belief, 
under the administration of the uni- 
versity in Edmonton. 

We feel that in this instance a 
very narrow and prejudiced view of 
the entire situation has been taken. 


STUDENT’S COUNCIL, 
Faculty of Education, University 
of Alberta, Calgary Branch, 

John M. Black, president. 


—Calgary Herald, February 1, 1946, 


Editor’s Note: We presume that the Stu- 
dents’ Union of the Faculty of Education, 
Calgary, has reference not to a “Calgary 
University” but to the extension of Junior 
College facilities in Calgary (other than 
< Royal College) of the University of 

rta. 


CAs the Vine Is Guided jolt a, 


By Sheila C. MacKay, 
Health Education Division, Department of Public Health 


And so, having done all the things 
which I so glibly suggested last 
month—having done away with our 
own doubts in regard to the anatomy, 
physiology and psychology of the 
sex function, having learned to 
understand our own reactions and 
having presumably become comfort- 
able within the subject ourselves— 
we are ready to handle the sex 
education of our children. 


We'll have to begin early, because 
the questions, in all probability, are 
going to start coming as soon as little 
Johnny can talk. His curiosity about 
sex isn’t going to wait until his 
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fourteenth birthday or until the mo- 
ment when he suddenly looks at the 
girl next door with a gleam in his 
eye. It’s going to begin the moment 
that he is conscious of his own 
body and of himself as an individual 
—and this is our cue. 

It is up to us to satisfy Johnny’s 
curiosity, and in answering his ques- 
tions it will behoove us to remember 
three things. The first is that if we 
haven’t the moral courage to give 
him the right answers, our very 
evasion will reveal to him the awful 
significance that we attach to the 
subject, and we will be very fortun- 
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ate if we aren’t the cause of its de- 
veloping an unhealthy fascination for 
him. The second point for us to re- 
member, and re-remember, and never 
forget, is that Johnny’s attitude to- 
wards sex is going to be based on 
ours; so let us examine ourselves 
very closely before imbuing him with 
the same horrible embarrassment 
that we wear. Which brings us to 
the third point; that it is a natural 
and desirable thing for a child to 
be curious about sex, just as he is 
curious about everything else around 
him. In fact, a child is a scientist in 
the true sense of the word. He wants 
facts—cold, hard, objective facts. 
He differs from 4 scientist, of 
course, in that he only wants to 
know what he asks. His thinking 
doesn’t usually go any deeper than 
the. question of the moment. 


For instance, if your three-year- 
old comes to you and wants to know 
where the pups come from, nine 
chances out of ten he will be quite 
satisfied if you tell him that they 
come from the mother. dog. That’s 
probably all that he wants to know. 
And to swing too far to the other 
extreme, to fly into a tizzie and run 
madly in search of anatomy charts 
and huge tomes on obstetrics in 
order to go into the whole story of 
reproduction at that stage of the 
game, is silly too—as silly as-start- 
ing out to teach him a lesson in 
trigonometry. He has had no basis 
of experience to prepare him for 
understanding it, and it won’t even 
fizz on him. We will just have it to 
do all over again later, with a great 
deal of confusion to iron out into 
the bargain. 


When Johnny asks questions, then, 
about reproduction or about his own 
body, let’s give him simple, truthful 
answers, using the correct terminology 
always. Then there will be no mys- 
terious significance attached to the 
subject in his mind. His attitude will 
be so beautifully uninhibited that he 
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will say embarrassing things in front 
of company. But what does it matter? 
We can comfort ourselves by laugh- 
ing up our sleeves at the company. 
Imagine! People who are still embar- 
rassed by the facts of life! 

Eventually Johnny is going to 
want to know how the pups got into 
the mother dog’s body, and we can 
tell him about the cell that is like 
a little egg that is placed in her body 
by the father dog, and of how that 
little, little egg grows into pups. It’s 
better than a fairy story—and cer- 
tainly more interésting than the stork 
or cabbage head or black bag ver- 
sions. We can try to arrange for him 
to witness the birth of pups in answer 
to the how-do-they-get-out question. 
Then later still, when. Johnny wants 
to know about. reproduction as ap- 
plied to human beings, it will be time 
for us to get out our anatomy charts 
and find some good graded reference 
reading for him. 

Naturally it isn’t always going to 
happen as consecutively as I have 
outlined. it, but the point which I 
wish to make is that no matter how 
it comes, it isn’t going to knock us 
for a loop if we are intelligently 
prepared ourselves, and if we meet 
the situation with thought instead 
of with emotion. ; 


Spicules are tiny prominences on 
the sun which last only 4 or 5 
minutes. 


ATHLETES! 
TRACK AND FIELD 


If you are, or can refer to us the 
address of comeone who is, interested 
in Interscholastic, Provincial or Dom- 
inion Competitions of 1946, please 
write for prospective particulars. 


Albert R. Lawrence, Alberta 
Track and Field Committee, 
Box 452, Edmonton, Alberta 
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For Your Classes in 
GOOD GROOMING 


a ___"”" 


a 












Here is new material covering Care 
of The Skin and The Problem of 
Perspiration, presented in ideal 
form including: 


Teacher’s Portfolio 
Wall Chart for Classroom Use 


Supplementary Material for 
Students 


Authentic and authoritative 
information based on the 
latest research, presented in 
the most useable form. All 
material is sent free on 
request. For your copies use 
coupon below, giving name of school and 
the number of pupils in your classes. 


THE NONSP!I COMPANY LIMITED, 
727 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Kindly send new Instruction Material on Good Grooming including 


ocd caleelh cguillletdlp Ecc Ghosegflalboveescebposeoeeed booklets for student distribution. 
DINGS 5 sss nde ce eiticsecnethtestegprctnctvooreorecenocnsipocosoesenensboooasnensonsosgahenshes Title 
Se I is schlisarssenscssintiaessingpecennsest Others. 
We soc kttnnsecconcsetne etc crotostits teen Sihy Or Vem) psi ainicnsccanedasss Baspackial, otal. 
No. of Students Taught.................cccceresenereeseees STI cadccassccncnsececomsszesensabesseversualbercivenstts 


THE NONSPI COMPANY LIMITED 


727 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Re Canada and Newfoundland Education Association 
and Affiliation with Proposed 6, EA, 


February 12, 1946. 


TO: Secretaries of Provincial 
Teachers’ Organizations and 
Members of the Executive 
of the C.T.F. 


Dear Sir or Madam: 


Following is a memorandum, signed 
by the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
C.N.E.A., outlining some of the work 
that is now being undertaken by the 
C.N.E.A. and also explaining what is 
meant by affiliation with the proposed 
C.E.A. I should ask you to study this 
very carefully and have your dele- 
gates come to the next convention pre- 
pared to give your official opinion on 
the question of affiliation. I should 
like to draw your attention to the fact 
that the word “affiliation” is very 
loosely used in this connection. The 
C.N.E.A. is asking more for voluntary 
and active cooperation on those prob- 
lems which affect education in general. 
It is not the intention of the proposed 
C.E.A. to interfere in any way with 
the internal work of the C.T.F. 


Close cooperation with the C.E.A. 
and other Dominion-wide organiza- 
tions will greatly help to establish in 
Canada a central educational office, 
for which the C.T.F. has been asking 
for several years. I should like to 
draw your attention to the attitude 
of the C.N.E.A. with regard to Fed- 
eral control of this central office, and 
I, personally, think that point is well 
taken. If we are going to have whole- 
hearted cooperation across Canada in 
all matters relative to education, in- 
cluding salaries, etc., we should work 
together with Departments of Edu- 
cation, Home and School, and Trustees’ 
organizations without any control by 
the Federal authorities. 

The C.T.F. has been working in 
close cooperation with the C.N.E.A. 
for the past four years, ever since 
your secretary has been a director of 
that organization, and I can assure 
you that in my contacts as director I 
have never been aware that the. direc- 
tors of that body have in any way in- 
terfered with the activities of the 
C.T.F. They have always asked for 
cooperation, if possible, on matters of 
wide concern to all. Never have they 
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hinted that our Federation should in 
any way be subject to the dictation of 
their directorate. 

I should again ask you to study the 
document very carefully because this 
type of affiliation is the beginning of 
a new era in educational matters 
across Canada. 

Yours sincerely, 
CANADIAN TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION. 
Cc. N: CRUTCHFIELD, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


February 1946. 

Last September the C.N.E.A. es- 
tablished a central office with a full- 
time Secretary-Treasurer and other 
staff.. The Constitution of the Associ- 
ation is now in process of revision and 
at the next Convention members will 
be asked to approve of a new name 
for the Association: 


The Canadian Education 
Association 

It is expected, also, that approval will 
be given to other changes in the Con- 
stitution designed to make the mem- 
bership and directorate of the Associ- 
ation more representative of all major 
educational interests in Canada. 

There is, as you know, an apparent 
and increasing need. for some. central 
Office of Education in Canada. Such 
an office would serve as a clearing 
house for information, an agency for 
educational research, and as a means 
of coordinating on occasion the efforts 
of constitutional educational authori- 
ties and voluntary educational associ- 
ations. The creation of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
points up the need for such a central 
body, as does the inability of educa- 
tion in the past to speak with a 
strong, united, and convincing voice 
to secure that full measure of popular 
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support which alone can provide ade- 
quate educational opportunities for all 
children in Canada. 


The example furnished last fall by 
Australia in the creation of a Com- 
monwealth Office of Education merely 
brings closer the time when some cen- 
tral agency in Canada must and will 
undertake the work that needs to be 
done. 


The Directors of the Canada and 
Newfoundland Education Association 
believe, nevertheless, that an Office of 
Education set up, financed, and con- 
trolled by the Federal Government is 
not suited to the unique conditions 
which prevail in Canada, and that 
it would not secure that wholehearted 
cooperation from all major education- 
al authorities which is necessary for a 
successful performance of its func- 
tions. They believe that the one way 
of meeting this imperative need for 
a central office of education in Canada 
is to have that office financed and con- 
trolled by the Constitutional authori- 
ties over education, and to have it 
seek the voluntary and active coopera- 
tion of the major educational associa- 
tions in Canada. The Canadian Educa- 
tion Association will be designed to 
perform the function of a central 
office on this interprovincial and vol- 
untary basis. 


As a first step, the present C.N.E.A. 
is inviting four educational associa- 
tions to affiliate: the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation, the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Home and School, the Cana- 
dian School Trustees’ Association, and 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. Similar invitations may 
be addressed to certain French- 
Catholic Associations. The adherence 
and close cooperation of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities 
will also be sought. Such affiliation 
will, in spirit and definition, be based 
wholly on the principle of voluntary 
cooperation. There will be no control 
whatever by the C.E.A. over the poli- 
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cies and actions of the affiliated body; 
and although representation will be 
given on the C.E.A. directorate to 
affiliating bodies, control over the 
C.E.A. itself will continue to be ex- 
ercised chiefly by representatives of 
the Provincial Departments of Edu- 
cation. 


What advantage can be gained by 
this loose and voluntary type of affili- 
ation? The answers are: (1) that the 
office of ‘the proposed C.E.A. will be 
able to provide many useful services; 
(2) that there will be a connecting 
link between and among all major 
educational agencies, organizations, 
and interests in Canada; (3) that, 
through some such arrangement as a 
national committee giving proportion- 
ate representation to all educational 
bodies which desire to take coordin- 
ated action on some particular matter, 
the whole force of educational influ- 
ence in Canada can be united in a 
democratic way and set in operation 
through C.E.A. facilities. 


This is an invitation to your As- 
sociation to affiliate with the proposed 
C.E.A. for the purposes outlined. The 
questions raised by this invitation are 
of very great importance and will 
have to be thoroughly discussed by 
your Executive and members in order 
to secure agreement in principle. Al- 
though the detailed provision for such 
affiliation in the constitutions of our 
respective organizations will have to 
be worded according to mutual agree- 
ment, the tentative draft of the new 
C.E.A. Constitution provides: 


(a) that the President, or a represen- 
tative named by him, of the affili- 
ated organization shall be a di- 
rector of the C.N.E.A. 

that representatives of the Pro- 
vincial Associations forming part 
of the National Association, as 
well as a representative of the 
national body, shall be voting 
members of the C.E.A. at its an- 
nual Convention. 
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(b) 





Vocational Guidance 


Agencies which perform this func- 
tion already exist in some Canadian 
communities, but the assistance they 
offer, viewed in terms of its quality 
or the number of persons served, is 
at present pitifully inadequate to 
the task before us. Moreover, there 
is an urgent necessity for co-ordina- 
tion of such services to prevent over- 
lapping and waste effort. The situa- 
tion is summed up by Dr. George 
M. Weir, formerly Director of Train- 
ing, Rehabilitation Branch of the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, 
who recently made a survey of 
counselling services across Canada: 
“The net result of the study indicates 
that the efficiency of counselling 
services . . ranges from nil to 
meagre assistance; counselling serv- 
ices in all our cities are still in a 
primitive condition.” The report goes 
on to state, however, that the war 
gave new impetus to the guidance 
movement. 


I.—Agencies for Guidance 
(1) The Schools. 

The school is an agency that should 
carry an iniportant responsibility in 





Nothing will be asked of the affili- 
ated Association except that it will be 
invited to keep the C.E.A. informed of 
its “Activities, and the C.E.A. will do 
the same for the affiliated 
Association. 

The Directors of the C.N.E.A. 
would appreciate hearing from you at 
the earliest convenient time regard- 
ing the manner in which your Associ- 
ation will deal with this invitation. 
Further information regarding pro- 
posed changes in the C.N.E.A. Con- 
stitution will be available later. 

CHARLES E. PHILLIPS, 
Sec.-Treas., C.N.E.A., 
677 Dundas St., West, 
Toronto 2B, Ontario. 
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this field. It is to be found in every 
community, and, in normal times, 
is in close contact with a very large 
group of young persons who are seek- 
ing their first jobs. Further, there 
are recent indications of an awakened 
interest in guidance, broadly con- 
ceived to include the whole life of 
the pupil, on the part of educational 
leaders across the country. Within 
the past year or so, Departments 
of Education in four provinces—Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia, Saskatche- 
wan and Ontario—have all estab- 
lished special Departments of Guid- 
ance with a director in charge. 


Some idea of the present or recent 
situation may be gathered from the 
report of a survey of youth opinion, 
made for the Commission by the 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion 
during 1944, Quoting from this re- 
port: “A good third of all these who 
went to high school in Canada are 
inclined to think their schools do a 
pretty poor job in vocational guid- 
ance; another 12% were doubtful. 
At present, little systematic help is 
given, the youth feel. The teacher, 
to be sure, does her best, often writ- 
ing letters of recommendation to pro- 
spective employers. But that is hard- 
ly enough.” 

The secondary schools can be ex- 
pected to play their part in any 
planned program of vocational coun- 
selling that is undertaken in the 
demobilization period. Naturally, 
they will feel a responsibility first 
te their own senior and graduating 
students who will need all the help 
they can get, but the best of them 
will wish to extend their services to 
young people out of school. Most of 
the youth from the Armed Services 
and from war industry were but re- 
cently pupils who are known to the 
staffs, and whose school achievement 
and personal background should be 
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a matter of record. While it is prob- 
ably fair to say ‘that up to this time 
our schools have not fully realized 
or assumed theif responsibilities as 
either guidance or as adult education 
agencies, the present trend is de- 
finitely encouraging, and will, it may 
be assumed, shortly affect practice 
in many Canadian schools. 


(2) Government Employment Offices. 


Intensive vocational guidance, 
which may involve dealing with a 
‘variety of personality problems, can 
hardly be the responsibility of the 
Government Employment Office, 
which has as its specific task that of 
bringing prospective worker and pro- 
spective employer together. This 
kind of practical assistance, however, 
is part of the total guidance process 
and one which young people wel- 
come and need as they reach the 
point of actually seeking work. The 
point to emphasize is that such em- 
ployment counselling must be done 
well by persons sympathetic with 
young people and trained in the use 
of modern techniques, who have the 
necessary time and facilities in local 
offices to do a professional job. 

(3) Community Agencies. 

In. addition to the services that 
are to be expected of the schools 
and employment offices, many com- 
munities will be able to draw upon 
the resources of other agencies. 
Youth organizations, churches and 
social service agencies frequently 
have available trained personnel 
whose services could and should be 
utilized. The latter groups especially 
have developed scientific case work 
methods, and their experienced help 
should be employed in school and 
community counselling programs. 
(School services to students could be 
immeasurably enriched through en- 
listing the assistance of persons from 
these various community agencies as 
required. ) 

It is of the utmost importance that 
persons called upon to do work of 
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this nature should have, in addition 
to interest in young people, a broad 
education and a sound knowledge of 
psychology. Amateurs who dispense 
merely ‘“‘good advice,” and self-con- 
sidered experts with an excessive 
faith in testing, are both to be 
avoided. 


II.—Community Planning. 

From the list of agencies described, 
it is clear that the means of provid- 
ing occupational counselling are 
available, certainly in cities and to 
a degree in smaller places. The 
danger, indeed, in some cases is that 
the individual will be lost in a maze 
of conflicting advice. What seems 
indicated for each community is a 
council or committee of an existing 
council to plan and co-ordinate an 
adequate occupational adjustment 
program. On such a council or com- 
mittee should be represented all the 
major agencies able to render useful 
service in this field, including the 
local employment office, the schools, 
employers, labor, youth organiza- 
tions, social agencies and the public 
library. Care should be taken to see 
that some young people are included 
in the membership of the council. 

The main responsibilities of such 
a council would be to clarify the divi- 
sion of functions in the field; to pro- 
vide means for pooling information 
regarding individuals, and for the 
referral of cases; and to bring to 
light limitations and gaps in avail- 
able services. Another important 
task would be to make some provi- 
sion for training counsellors. Quali- 
fied individuals in this field are 
scarce. In co-operation with univer- 
sities, personnel departments of in- 
dustry, and social agencies that have 
specialized in this field, it is possible 
to conduct institutes and short-term 
training courses that will introduce 
such persons to modern scientific 
methods of testing and interviewing. 
The experience of the Adjustment 
Service for the unemployed in New 
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York City during the depression de- 
monstrates that good counsellors can 
be trained in a relatively short period. 
It would be well, however, if in every 
community one or more specially 
qualified persons, who might serve 
as leaders, could be sent away for 
advanced training. 

While the idea of community coun- 
cils is here introduced in relation to 
vocational counselling, their pur- 
pose would naturally embrace all 
phases of an adequate occupational 
adjustment program. In this larger 
setting, an important project would 
be a survey to gather information 
about the likely number of persons 
in need of placement during the de- 
mobilization period, the types of 
training and other vocational serv- 
ices available or lacking, and the 
nature and extent of local employ- 
ment opportunities. Data of these 
kinds are essential for adequate 
planning. In the long run, where 
government employment offices exist, 
such research should be a recognized 
part of their responsibility. 

The emergency of the demobiliza- 
tion period naturally bulks large in 
the activities of community councils, 
but planning, so far as possible, 
should be in terms of permanent 
services. The need for such services 
has been felt for a long time by 
youth and adults alike in many com- 
munities, and it will continue beyond 
these years of transition. 


ARE YOU BUILDING A 


Community Centre } 
IN YOUR DISTRICT? 


Science Briefs 

Dr. Paul Karrer, a Swiss national, 
shared the Nobel prize in 1937 for 
working out the chemical formula 
for Vitamin A. 

Dr. Robert R. Williams of Bell 
Telephones Laboratories was the first 
to synthesize B or thiamin. 

Myasthenia gravis, a muscle- 
weakening disease, has been success- 
fully treated in: some cases by re- 
moval of the thymus gland. 

Human placentas yield an anti- 
bleeding material: called thrombo- 
plastin. Thromboplastin acts along 
with calcium‘on the prothrombin of 
the blood to convert it into throm- 
bin.. Thrombin converts fibrinogen 
into fibrin to make blood clot. This 
knowledge has enabled scientists to 
achieve a measure of success in de- 
veloping an anti-bleeding material to 
be used in operations. 

Naphthalene for moth-balls is made 
from phenol (carbolic acid). 

More food: A weak acid treat- 
ment has successfully turned cellu- 
lose into sugar. 

Lean. meat has been found to con- 
tain at least 10 different amino 
acids. 

Protein: It is found in every cell, 
every tissue. Though basically simi- 
lar, protein differs in its composi- 
tion from cell to cell, from tissue to 
tissue. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


Alberta Adult Education Association 


TERRACE BUILDING, EDMONTON 
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Dr. G.N. Kefauver 

Dr. Grayson Neikrik Kefauver, 
Dean on leave of the School of Edu- 
cation at Stanford University, who 
was recently appointed United States 
Representative on ‘the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, died here yesterday at 
the age of 45. 

He leaves a widow, the former Miss 
Anna E: Skinner, whom he married 
in 1922, and. three children, Betty 
La Verne, William Henry, with the 
Army in Germany, and Robert El- 
wood Kefauver. 


Leader in Group’s Formation 


Dr. Kefauver was a leader in the 
movement to establish an interna- 
tional office of education, a move- 
ment which culminated in the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

Born in Middletown, Md., the son 
of Oliver Henry and Lillie May 
Neikirk Kefauver, he was graduated 
from the University of Arizona in 
1921, and began his career as a 
teacher in. high schools. Later he 
served as an administrator of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and 
as a director of research in a city 
school system. 


He took a Master’s degree at Stan- 
ford University in 1925, and went 
to the University of Minnesota as an 
instructor in secondary education, 
taking his Doctorate-there, and be- 
coming Associate Professor of. Edu- 
eation in 1928. Dr. Kefauver joined 
the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1929, leaving 
in 1932 to become visiting Professor 
of Education and, a year later, Pro- 
fessor of Education and dean of the 
School of Education at Stanford. 

From 1930 to 1932 he was a mem- 
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ber of the staff of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education, and 
from, 1933 to 1939 of the National 
Occupation Conference. He was co- 
director of the Stanford Language 
Arts Investigation from 1937 to 1940, 
and of the Stanford Social Education 
Investigation from 1938 to 1943, 


Education Study Official 


Dr. Kefauver served as_ vice- 
president of the National Association 
of Colleges and Departments of Ed- 
ucation in 1936-37, and as secretary- 
treasurer from 1937 to 1940. He was 
president, in 1942-43, of the National 
Society for the Study of Education; 
vice-president of the Progressive 
Education Association from 1939 to 
1942, and vice-chairman of the Am- 
erican Council on Education in 
1938-39. 

A leading spirit in organizing the 
Liaison Committee for International 
Education, he was named its chair- 
man in 1943, This committee called 
an unofficial conference of educators 
from thirty-one countries at Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va., in September, 1943, 
to plan for the role education would 
take in the future. 


From that conference came a call 
for the. establishment of a world 
office of education. In an address, 
Dr. Kefauver warned that all nations 
would have to reconstruct their 
educational programs’ to meet. the 
needs of the post-war world, and 
outlined the following role for an 
international office of education: 

“The international organization 
for education should adequately and 
justly represent, in the transitional 
period, all the United Nations and 
eventually all nations. It should con- 
duct studies, give advisory service 
on request, promote the exchange 
of people and materials, and facili- 
tate international co-operation in ed- 
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ucatioual, cultural and intellectual 


fields.”’ 


U. S. Educational Consultant 


He interested the State Department 
in. the project, and the next year 
was named educational consultant to 
the department, later becoming assist- 
ant chief of the department’s division 
of cultural co-operation. He made 
his headquarters in London for long 
periods, enlisting the aid of foreign 
scholars in the project, and was 
American member of the preliminary 
committee which prepared for the 
preparatory conference of UNESCO 
in London last fall. 


During the meeting he acted as 
adviser to and spokesmah for the 
American delegation, and at its end 
was named American representative 
on the preparatory commission for 
setting up UNESCO. Recently he was 


. working on; the preliminaries for the 


first meeting of the agency, sched- 
uled to be held this year. 

Dr. Kefauver was author of “Guid- 
ance in Secondary Schools” and 
other studies and co-author of a 
series of monographs in education. 
—New York Times, Week of January 
6th, 1946. 

Dr. Kefauver was guest speaker 
at our: Convention in April, 1942. 


Supplementary Voting List 


The following names have been added to the voting list which appeared 
in the February, 1946, issue of The A.T.A. Magazine. 


Melvin E. Allen; Maurice B. Ardiel; Mary 
i =e Mrs. R. Auburn; Mrs. Philip 
ustin. 


Mrs. G. Beauchamp; Mrs. K. Bell; Mrs. 
M. Bennett; Norman Blackburn; T. Black- 
lock; Laura Bohnet; Mrs. H. Bossert; Mrs. V. 
I. Bothwell; Mrs. E. A. Brownlee; Miss M. 
Bruce; Mrs. E. Burnham. 


Mrs. M. Caron; Mrs. R, Carriere; John E, 
Charyk; E. C. Chute; C. W. Clement; Mrs. 
V. Clooney; M. Cliff; F. W. Coffey; J. A. 
Connolly; Lorna Corcoran; Mrs. R. Coul- 
bourne; Isobel F. Cox; Mary Crawford. 


Mrs. M. J. Dacyk;. Mrs. C. Davidson; 
Marion Deverell; Miss Anne Domoney; Wm. 
Doran; M. Downey; John Duchak. 


Mrs. Eaton; Grace E. Edler; Mrs. M. 
Ellingson; Mrs. E. L. Eroshinsky; Mrs. M. 
Ewers; Mrs. C. Eyre. 


Mrs. V. Ferguson; W. E. 
Fisk; Mrs. 
Mrs. Inga 
Fulton. 


Mrs. L. Garvey; Mrs. Agnes Gauld: Ann 
Goodfellow; Mrs. M. Gordon; Mrs. R. Grady. 


Sophie Halwa; Mrs. 
M. Harvie; Mrs. D. R. Hay; Flora E. Heslip; 
Mrs. F. Hinman; Gertrude Holseth; Miss L. 
O. Howard; Margaret A. Howarth; Margaret 
Hughes ; Miss P. M, Hughes. 


Mrs. M. Lamb; Stanley A. Leavitt; Mrs, D. 
Likness; Mrs. Jean Lind; Mabel Luco; Clar- 
ence Lyster. 


John Kelly; Mrs.:C. H. Kosling; Thomas 
Kroetch; Fred Kurylo. 


Mrs. J. McCartney; Mr. a. L. MeCullogh ; 
a McDavid; Miss A. McGuire; Miss 
W. MacKenzie; Mrs. C. Mitkoight: John 
eee Wilfred McLean; Mrs. Mary Mac- 
Millan; Elias Makowichuk; Vernal I. Mar- 
tin; Mrs. Melvin; Miss M. Mercier; Mrs. 
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Findlay; R. R. 
Cc. Fitzpatrick; Gunhild Fjalstad; 
Fobes; Mr. G. Forbes; Mrs. L. 


C. Harrison; Susan 


Emily Miles; Mrs. E. Z. Moan; Margaret J. 
Mohs; Mrs. Moore; J. Morrison; Marjorie 
Morrison ; Josephine Mulick; Isabel C. Mur- 
ray. 


Mrs. _M. Nattrass; Melvin Nattrass; Ivan 
C. Nelson; Mrs. F, Nickolson; J. C. Niddrie; 
Mrs. M. Noonan; Mrs. Victoria M. Noonan; 
Mrs. Marjorie Norris; Mrs, E. M. Nysetvold. 


Olga Olitch; Mrs. A. Olson ; .: x. 
O’Nairn; Patricia: F. Orr; Miss M.. ..Os- 
borne. 


Mary Marjorie Parkinson; Mrs. C. Lb ‘Pas- 
more; C. Paton; Mrs. Flora Patrick; 
‘Lorraine Pedersen; Wm. Penchuk; Dorothy 
Pethybridge; Mrs, cs. Phillips; Miss Edna 
Phillips ; Mrs. D. Phomin; Mrs. M.«Pinch- 
beck; Peter J. Poloway; Mrs. Nydia Pooke. 


Miss M. E. Quinn. 


Miss E. Randle; Avis M. Reay; Mrs. Opal 
Ripski; J. A. Roberts; J. Robinson; Murray 
J. Robison; Mrs, Rodewoldt; A. E. Ros- 
borough; Joe Rudnisky. 


Sr. M. Berenice; Sr. M. Bernadette; Sr. 
M. Stephanie; Sr. Mary Benedict; Sr. Marie 
Celine; Sr. St. Daniel; Sr. St. Louis; Sr. Ste. 
Therese de Lesieux; Mrs. St. Jean; Doris B. 
Saby; Mrs. Loretta Salter; = Sandulak: 

A. F. Sass; Mrs. Mary E. Schofield; 
Virginie Shelburne; Mrs. W. A. Shoults ; 
T. Skwarok; Eugenia Smith; Miss R. E. 
ees M. Stockman; Mrs. Lucy Swindle- 
urst. 


N. H. Taylor; W. D. Ghinem John 
Dodd; M;ss Eva Tona; Miss E. J. Turner. 


Mrs. Maria Wacowich; Phillip Wacowich; 
Frances Wadden; L. Waller; Mrs. A. E. 
Wallis; R. W. Watson; Mrs. Watt; Dorothy 
Webb: Ruth Webster; Mrs. E. B. Webster; 
Mrs. Eliz. White; Pius Wiesgerber; Miss K. 
Wolfenber; A. E. Wonnacott; Wm. Worbetz. 


Bessie Zadimersky. 
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News Letter 


From the Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
JANUARY 1946 


Unesco 
OUR Secretary has been keeping 


in fairly close touch with the 
powers that be to insist that the 
C.T.F. have representation on the 
Canadian Commission, and he has 
been assured that if, as, and when 
the Canadian Commission is set up, 
the C.T.F. will be represented. In 
order that we may be doubly sure of 
being properly represented, it is up 
to every interested member of the 
C.T.F. to make his own Federal 
Member cognizant of his wishes in 
this respect. A constant barrage of 
letters, telegrams, etc., to the Federal 
Members is bound to have the de- 
sired effect. 

We have received 100 copies of the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Final Act: of the Lon- 
don Conference Constitution pre- 
pared by Dr. John E. Robbins, Sec- 
retary of the Canadian Council of 
Education for Citizenship, and have 
forwarded copies to the Secretaries 
of the Provincial Organization, as 
well as to members of the Executive. 
We are now enclosing copies to the 
other recipients of this letter, and 
if additional copies are required they 
may be obtained from Dr. J. E. 
Robbins, 166 Marlborough Ave., 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

We note from The Schoolmaster 
the organ of the National Union of 
Teachers, that Mr. Dobinson in a 
challenging and most provocative ad- 
dress stated that every effort should 
be made by the teachers of Great 
Britain to see that there was a 
National Commission. He also stated 
that teachers’ associations should do 
more to _ publicize U.N.E.S.C.O.; 
Training Departments and Training 
Colleges should give more attention 
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to it. This applies with equal force 
to the Canadian situation. 


Canada and Newfoundland 


Education Association 
Instructional Materials from War 
Surpluses on Indefinite Loan 


Dr. Charles E. Phillips has been 
very active in endeavoring to procure 
instructional . materials from War 
Surpluses on indefinite loan and he 
urges teachers throughout Canada to 
persist in their efforts by direct ap- 
proach to Cabinet Ministers and 
Federal Members. A Dominion-wide 
committee has been established to 
distribute this material as equitably 
as possible to the various schools 
in each Province. Consequently, the 
Government should not fear being 
charged with discrimination if all 
equipment on indefinite loan is dis- 
tributed through this committee. 


Your are urged to write the Mem- 
bers of Parliament before the next 
session—sending letters to their home 
addresses if possible. Please try also 
to get press publicity regarding the 
needs of the schools for war surplus 
instructional materials. Your help is 
urgently needed. We have a real 
chance to improve educational facili- 
ties by making it impossible for the 
Federal Government to ignore the 
claims of the schools. Please let us 
know what you have done. 


Annual Meeting 


The annual convention of the Can- 
ada and Newfoundland Education 
Association will be held at the Mac- 
donald Hotel, Edmonton, Alberta, on 
August 20, 21 and 22, 1946. Matters 
of vital importance to the teacher 
will be discussed at this time, and 
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we should urge all teachers who are 
eligible for membership in the 
C.N.E.A. to attend this méeting if at 
all possible. : 
Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation 
The Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration has a limited quantity of 
“Young Canada Listens” and would 
be pleased to distribute copies to 
teachers and others who are interest- 
ed in school radio. Should you be 
interested, address your order to 
“Young Canada Listens,” CBC, Box 
500, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Exchange of Teachers 


The following article appears in 
the Scottish Educational Journal of 
December 28, 1945: 

“Exchange of Teachers with U.S.A. 
—Acting on behalf of the English- 
Speaking Union, the Educational In- 
stitute of Scotland is organizing the 
work of selection of teachers who de- 
sire to take advantage of the scheme 
for the exchange of teachers with 
America. The members of the Selec- 
tion’ Committee are: Miss E. A. Ford 
(Ministry of Education and English- 
Speaking Union), Miss Agnes B. 
Muir (Educational Institute), Lady 
Russell (English-Speaking Union), 
Mr. J. B. Frizell (Director of Educa- 
tion, Edinburgh), Dr. H. J. L. Robbie 
(Educational Institute), and Mr. G. 
Watson (H.M. Senior Chief Inspector 
of Schools). 

“The scheme has the approval and 
support of the Governments of Great 
Britain and of the United States of 
America. Already over thirty appli- 
cants have been interviewed at Head- 
quarters of the Institute, and it is 
hoped that some exchanges may be 
arranged for August or September, 
1946. It will, however, be some time 
before the complete scheme will be 
in full operation. 

“Forms of application and a leaf- 
let about the scheme may be obtained 
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from» the English-Speaking Union, 
37 Charles;Street, Berkeley Square, 
London.” 


Prince Edward Island 


An important section of the In- 
terim Report of the Prince Edward 
Island Advisory Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, which is to be tabled at the 
next session of Legislature, is that 
dealing with Education. The essence 
of the report is contained in the 
following recommendations for the 
improvement of educational condi- 
tions: 


1. The organization of the whole 
Province as one unit for the 
purpose of finance. 

2. The. gradual establishment of 
approximately thirty areas or 
regions for high-school purposes. 

8. Elimination of very small schools 
through transportation of pupils 
to larger adjoining areas, and 
correspondence instruction. 

4. Improvement of buildings, equip- 
ment and teaching service in the 
one-room schools. 


5. Establishment, over a. period of 
years, of approximately thirty 
Regional Composite High 
Schools. 

6. Extension of the offerings of 
Prince of Wales College horizon- 
tally to include the activities of 
the Composite High Schools on 
the Junior College level. 

7. Extension of adult education 
opportunities, largely through 
the Regional High Schools, which 
should be community centres for 
all sorts of community activities. 

8. Improved selection and training 
of teachers of elementary 
schools, accompanied by im- 
proved salaries, living and work- 
ing conditions, selection and 
special training for high-school 
teachers, and provision of re- 
fresher-course opportunities for 
all teachers. 
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9. A complete revision of the en- 
tire curriculum with due atten- 
tion given to the use of the 
film. 

10. Extended and improved super- 
vision; that officials known as 
supervisors be called superin- 
tendents of elementary schools, 
each superintendent to have an 
assistant and maintain an office 
in his district. 

11. Federal aid to education. 

12. Assurance of a salary sufficient 
to attract and hold a fair pro- 
portion of the most capable 
young people. 

13. Reasonable security of tenure. 

14. Immediate provision of a pro- 
vincial attendance officer with 
power to enforce the law, and 
who would work in close co- 
operation with the family allow- 
ance officers. 


Nova Scotia 

A committee of the Nova Scotia 
Teachers’ Union has met on three 
different occasions with Premier 
Angus L. Macdonald to discuss 
teachers’ salaries and a proposed 
“Professional Act’? for teachers in 
Nova Scotia. 

In voicing disapproval of teachers 
in the Province responsible for 
breaking contracts with municipal 
boards and local school boards, the 
General Secretary, Mr. B. E. Fini- 
gan, stated that at the present time 
the N.S.T.U. is unable to take drastic 
action to remedy such practices. This 
is a strong argument for their Pro- 
fessional Act. 


Quebec 


During the month of December, 
the Provincial Association of Protes- 
tant Teachers of Quebec sponsored 
two very successful conferences. The 
second annual Student Council Con- 
ference was held in Richmond High 
School with delegates in attendance 
from thirty-six high schools of the 
Province. Mr. D. C. Munroe, past 
president of the P.A.P.T., was guest 
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speaker at the opénihg dinner, and 
his subject was “Living together in 
School.’”? The business. sessions..were 
devoted to the following discussions: 

1,; The ~most -significant ‘feature 

of our Council program: 

2. Our most difficult problem. 

3. Financing a Council program. 

4. How to produce a_ school 

paper. 

5. The extra-curricular program. 

6. Relations between the Staff and 

the Student Council. 

A group of thirty-five principals 
met with the Curriculum Committee 
of the P.A.P.T. to consider four of 
the proposals which the Committee 
is advocating. Thesé are: 

1. Lengthening the school course 
from eleven to twelve years. 

2. Accreditation of certain schools 
by the Department of Education. 

3. Revision of university matri- 
culation regulations. 

4. Provision of parellel courses 
for different ability levels. 


Ontario 


The Toronto Board of Education 
has issued. several reports this 
autumn which are of interest to 
teachers .at large. The report on 
cumulative sick pay blazes the trail 
for Canada and, possibly, for North 
America. According to this report, 
each employee of the permanent 
staff is entitled to a sick leave credit 
for personal illness of two days for 
every normal working month in the 
year, and on the first of January 
each year the employee’s sick leave 
account shall be credited with the 
current year’s sick leave allowance. 
Any unused sick leave credits for 
the previous year are carried into 
the following year. 

Absences for personal illness for 
a period not exceeding five work- 
ing days may be certified to by the 
school principal or the Head of 
Administration Department. Absences 
over five days must be certified to 
by a qualified medical or dental 
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practitioner. Absences for a period 
over three months must be certified 
to by a Board doctor. 


Retirement Gratuity—Each retir- 
ing employee, at normal or earlier 
retirement date, shall be granted a 
gratuity for a period equal to the 
unexpended portion of his or her 
accrued sick leave credit in accord- 
ance with the following schedule: 


Years of service, 20; Maximum 
gratuity, 30% of annual salary at 
date or retirement. 

Years of service, 21; Maximum 
gratuity, 32% of annual salary at 
date of retirement. 

Years of service, 22; Maximum 
gratuity, 34% of annual salary at 
date of retirement. 


And for each additional year of 
service a further 2% up to a maxi- 
mum allowance for 30 years and 
over—50% of annual salary at 
date of retirement. 


In another report the duties of 
Superintendents of Secondary and 
Public Schools and Deputy Business 
Administrator are clearly defined. 


In a special report on recreation 
facilities in Toronto and their rela- 
tion to the schools under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board, we find great 
emphasis placed upon the need for 
plant, facilities, and equipment; 
proper personnel; sufficient funds; 
administrative body; and it is re- 
commended that a city-wide adminis- 
trative body called a Board of Re- 
creation be set up to deal with the 
specific matter of recreation, just 
as the Board of Education deals with 
education and the Public Library 
Boards with public libraries. 
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British Columbia 


The Cameron Report on educa- 
tion is a document that is reeeiving 
a great deal of attention in British 
Columbia at the present time. The 
British Columbia Teachers’ Federa- 
tion has forwarded to this office two 
mimeographed bulletins which have 
been sent to their own locals to ex- 
plain the advantages of this report. 
It is impossible in this letter to give 
you a full statement of the recom- 
mendations of the report; however, 
one or two advantages are worth 
noting. Under Dr. Cameron’s scheme 
the Province will assume 55% of 
the total educational cost, instead of 
30% as at present. The scheme is 
flexible. Cost details—schedule, oper- 
ational, etc.—can be altered, if ne- 
cessary, to meet changing financial 
conditions without altering the plan 
as a whole. Unwarranted, drastic 
slashes in educational expenditures 
will be unnecessary. The improved 
educational setup will attract capable 
prospective teachers in larger number. 


The following press release issued 
by the B.C.T.F. is interesting: 


“B. C. Teachers’ Federation have 
expressed concern that municipali- 
ties might misconstrue the salary 
grant scale in the Cameron Report 
on education as intended to form a 
basis for formulating salaries of 
British Columbia teachers. 

“An executive statement today 
points out ‘this was never the inten- 
tion of the salary grant scale con- 
tained in the report.’ 


“‘The salary grant scale was 
drafted solely to provide a basis for 
fair distribution of salary costs, as 
between the Province and munici- 
palities’ the executive stated. 

“They pointed to Dr. Cameron’s 
own comment in the report that ‘the 
fundamental purpose of the schedule 
proposed must be to provide for an 
equitable distribution of school costs.’ 


“ ‘The schedule is acceptable to the 
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Federation on this basis,’ said the 
Federation statement. 

““ ‘However, the Federation would 
have to reject the scale as any basis 
for formulating teachers’ salaries 
generally, since those contained in 
the scale are too low.’ 

“We are adamant that the pur- 
pose for which Dr. Cameron intended 
the salary grant schedule be strictly 
observed.’ 

“The Federation was concerned 
that some school boards might seize 
upon it as a general guide in drafting 
teachers’ salaries. 

““*We strongly condemn any such 
intended action on the part of school 
boards. It would be misconstruing 
the intention of the report as a means 
towards keeping teachers’ salaries at 
a low level.’ 


“The Federation pointed out that 
Dr. Cameron himself had emphasized 
on different occasions that many 
school boards even now were paying 
: salaries beyond the grant schedule, 
and had expressed the expectation 
that they would continue to do so. 


“B. C. Teachers Federation today 
(January 10, 1946) admonished 
parents for ‘setting a poor example 
for their student-children’ by failing 
_ to exercise their franchise. 

“The Federation pointed to the 
low percent vote in recent civic elec- 
tions throughout the Province. 

“A . Federation statement said: 
‘Teachers find it discouraging in try- 
ing to impress the responsibilities of 
democracy upon students when con- 
fronted by the fact that only a frac- 
tion of the parents of the students 
bother to exercise their franchise.’ ” 


Personals 
Mr. John W. Barnett 


We note with regret that our 
good friend, John W. Barnett, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Alberta 
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Teachers’ Association, is retiring at 
the end of August, 1946. The loss 
of John’ Barnett’s  forcefulness, 
energy and clearsightedness on all 
questions relating to teachers’ or- 
ganizations will be felt in every 
province in Canada. 


He will be missed at the conven- 
tions of the C.T.F. He has been absent 
only once since the inauguration of 
the C.T.F. in 1921, and at that time 
he was a delegate to a convention 
in Great Britain. 


I am sure we all join in wishing 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnett many years 
of happiness and enjoyment, and we 
do hope that John will not retire 
completely out of the picture. 


Mr. S. Hunter Henry and 
Mrs. S. G. Robinson 


Mr. S. Hunter Henry, well known 
to many of us as the secretary of the 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation, has resigned and has 
been appointed secretary to the 
Superannuation Commission in Ont- 
ario. The members of the O.S.S.T.F. 
will urge their Provincial Executive 
to confer life membership on him for 
meritorious and outstanding service. 
The teachers of Canada extend to Mr. 
Henry their best wishes for success 
in his new position, and they also 
extend the hand of friendship to his 
successor, Mr. S. G. B. (Steve) 
Robinsun. Steve has acted as Hunter’s 
assistant since 1941, and has, thereby, 
gainea much valuable experience of 
which le will take full advantage in 
his new position. 


—C. N. Crutchfield. 
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DRUMHELLER ARBITRATION AWARD 


(Effective September 1, 1945) 


Substantially, the award of the 
Arbitration and Conciliation Board 
in the matter of the dispute between 
the Board of Trustees of the Drum- 
heller School District No. 2472, and 
the Teacher Employees is as set out 
below. 


Drumheller 


The salary schedule as formulated 
by the Board of Arbitration shall be 
as follows: 

Min. Increm. Max. 


Elementary .... $1200 $50.00 $1800 

Intermediate .. 1400 60.00 2000 

High School .... 1700 75.00 2450 

Special House- 

hold Ec. General 

Shop Technical 1550 75.00 2300 

VICE-PRINCIPALS 

a. Elementary & 

Intermediate .. 1500 75.00 2250 

b. High School 1900 75.00 2650 

PRINCIPALS 

a. Elementary & 

Intermediate .. 1800 75.00 2550 

b. High School 2400 75.00 3150 
Provisos 


1. Teachers entering the service 
of the School Board after the Christ- 
mas vacation and before June 30th 
of any academic year shall have their 
first yearly increase beginning on 
the 1st day of the month of Septem- 
ber after the completion of a whole 
year’s service, all subsequent yearly 
increases to take effect on the lst 
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day of each subsequent month of 
September. 

2. The Board shall have the right 
to suspend the yearly increase in the 
case of teachers whose work or 
qualifications, in the opinion of the 
School Inspector, are inferior, until 
such time as the teacher attends 
summer school or takes other steps 
to improve his or her standing. 

3. Either the School Board or 
the teachers shall have the right to 
consider the revision of this salary 
schedule, either in whole or in part, 
at any time upon giving thirty days’ 
notice of such contemplated revision 
to the other party; provided, how- 
ever, that such notice shall be given 
on or before the 1st day of Novem- 
ber, in order that any revision shall 
become effective as for the school 
year during which such revision is 
made. 


4. New teachers, to be hereafter 
engaged by the Board, having less 
than two years’ experience in any 
Alberta School, exclusive of Normal 
Training, shall receive the basic 
minimum salary; two years’ experi- 
ence can count as one year’s, and 
four years’ or more experience shall, 
count as two years’, experience on 
the staff for the purpose of calculat- 
ing the annual increment to which 
such teachers shall be entitled. 


Gamma globulin is being used to 
treat jaundice, with beneficial re- 
sults. 
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Newly-Negotiated Salary Schedules 


(In Part Only) 


We have received information with 
respect to salary schedule agree- 
ments recently negotiated between 
the Board of the Clover Bar School 
Division and the teacher employees, 
and between the Board of the Stur- 
geon School Division and their teach- 
er employees. The sections of these 
schedules dealing with the basic 
salaries are set out below: 


Clover Bar Division, No. 13 
(Effective January 2, 1946) 


Section 1. Basic Salaries: 

(a) Basic minimum—$1100. 

(b) Principal of a two-room school 
—$1250. 


(c) High school teacher (under 
High School Inspector)—$1400. 


Section 2. The basic salaries shall be 
subject to the following incre- 
ments— 

(a) 1100; 1150; 1200; 1250; 1800; 

1350; 1400; 1450; 1500; 1550; 1600. 
(b) 1250; 1300; 13850; 1400; 1450; 

1500; 1550; 1600; 1650; 1700; 1750. 
(c) 1400; 1450; 1500; 1550; 1600; 

1650; 1700; 1750; 1800; 1850 1900. 

Section 3. Past Experience: 
$50 per year for new teachers 

appointed to the staff up to a maxi- 

mum of $200. 

Section 4. 


The maximum increase, taking 
into account Sections 2 and 8 only, 
shall not exceed $500. 


Sturgeon School Division 24 
(Effective September 1, 1946) 
Section 1. Basic Salaries: 
(a) Basic Minimum — $1,100.00. 
(b) Principal of a two-room school 
—$1,425.00. 
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(c) High-school. teachers offering 
instruction in any Grade XII sub- 
jects — $1,550.00. 


Section 2. The basic salaries shall be 
subject to the following annual 
increments: 


(a) 1100; 1150; 1200; 1250; 1300; 
1350; 1400; 1450; 1500; 1550; 1600. 
(b) 1425; 1475; 1525; 1575; 1625; 
1675; 1725; 1775; 1825; 1875; 1925. 
(c) 1550; 1600; 1650; 1700; 1750; 
1800; 1850; 1900; 1950; 2000; 2050. 


Section 3. Past Experience: 


For experience prior to engage- 
ment with the Divisional Board—$25 
for the first year, and $50 per year 
for the next four years. Maximum, 
—$225.00. 


Section 4. 


Maximum increases, taking into 
account Sections 2 and 3 only, shall 
not exceed $525.00. 


Pincher Creek Dispute Settled 


by Conciliation 

Mini- Maxi- 

mum mum 

Elementary ........ $1200 $1800 
Annual increment ...........- $60.00 
Intermediate ...... 1300 1950 
Annual increment ............ $65.00 
High School ...... 1500 2250 
Annual increment ............ $75.00 


Allowance for past experience % 
annual increment up to 6 years. 


$100 additional for primary room. 


$200 University degree; $15.00 
per credit. 


Effective from January 1, 1946. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Edited by Lloyd N. Elliott, Calgary. 


What of the Graphic Arts? 


AST month we pointed some 


“Thoughts Re Revision” in the 
direction of the final committee 
charged with the responsibility for 
the re-writing of the Industrial Arts 
program in Alberta. We understand 
that this carefully chosen committee 
will sit in final judgment of the find- 
ings and recommendations of those 
other subcommittees and private in- 
dividuals whose contributions were re- 
ceived earlier in the winter. 


It will be recalled that we suggested 
among other things that, at the outset, 
this senior revision committee would 
be faced with two main tasks, viz., 


1. That it must “re-weigh” the old, 


2. That it must evaluate the new; 
and that both of these decisions must 
be arrived at only after the commit- 
tee members have fully acquainted 
themselves with all available facts in 
the case. The final verdict will be 
reached only after very careful delib- 
eration. To illustrate our point still 
further, we quote from the foreword 
of “An Outline of a Course in Farm 
and Home Mechanics, Department of 
Education Summer School, 1944,” and 
we quote: 


“One of the functions.of the 
philosophy of education is to eval- 
uate, in terms of the recognized 
aims and purposes of a school sys- 
tem, every new procedure pro- 
posal for introduction into the 
program of school activities. Such 
an evaluation will take into ac- 
count not only the contribution 
which it is claimed the innovation 
will make to the attainment of the 
objective, both immediate and ul- 
timate, of education, but also the 
adjustments which will necessari- 
ly have to be made in the existing 
setup to take care of the new pro- 
cedure. Any new applicant for ad- 
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mission to our school program 
must meet a rigid test, the test of 
VALUE. If it can be proved that 
it will fill some need of education 
not already provided for within 
the school system, or if it will 
serve that need better than it is 
being served at present, then it 
must be admitted.” 

—A. P. Tingley, Supervisor of 

Industrial Arts. 

We submit that the above repre- 
sents pretty accurately the initial in- 
structions which our revision commit- 
tee must have received from its chair- 
man in respect to the business of the 
adoption of the new. 


And so we are taking this oppor- 
tunity to nominate our first-choice 
candidate for admission to Alberta’s 
Industrial Arts program; and we do 
so knowing that our applicant for ad- 
mission has already passed the rigid 
test of VALUE referred to above, 
that it truly fills a need in our modern 
school system which cannot be filled 
in any other way. 


Therefore, without hesitation, we 
nominate the Graphic Arts (or Print- 
ing) for a place on the new program. 
We'll go further to say that no mod- 
ern Industrial Arts program can be 
complete without it. Its historical 
background indicates that it holds an 
honored place among the arts of in- 
dustry. Since its invention, Printing 
has gone hand in hand with progress; 
indeed it has been referred to as the 
mother of progress. Printing is so in- 
extricably woven into the fabric of 
our daily lives that to study it is to 
understand one of the most vital so- 
cial forces of today. Education itself 
cannot be carried on without it. 


Space here does not permit a great 
deal of elaboration on the subject, 
but we do submit below a few quota- 
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tions from the words of prominent 
educationists which serve to represent 
a cross section of expert opinion on 
this subject “Why Teach Printing?” 
These excerpts have been chosen from 
an up-to-the-minute publication of the 
Department of Education of the 
American Type Founders who have 
for some 45 years made a specialty of 
serving the needs of school printing 
plants throughout this continent. 
(Editor’s Note: At this point 
we wish to acknowledge the fact 
that, although we are nominating 
Printing as an innovation in our 
Industrial Arts program for the 
Province as a whole, there is al- 
ready in existence a pioneer in 
this field in Alberta. We refer to 
the Graphic Arts department of 
Western Canada High School at 
Calgary, with Mr. H. H. McKim 
as instructor. Mr. McKim is one 
of the pioneers in the teaching of 
printing in schools in this coun- 
try. Staff and students alike at 
Western are enthusiastic boosters 
for the graphic arts shop and its 
contribution to the entire school 
setup.) 


Some opinions on the subject: 


“The teaching of printing in our 
junior and senior high schools is an 
important link in the chain of oppor- 
tunities for exploration and self-dis- 
covery. In fact, it ranks first of all 
known methods of instruction.”—J. E. 
Fintz, Director of Special Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“The teacher of printing has a won- 
derful heritage as a background to 
draw for inspiration for the young 
student. As a part of general educa- 
tion, printing is indispensable, and 
in our schools it is closely related to 
practically all school subjects.” 

—Augustus F. Rose, Director of 

Industrial Arts, Providence, R.I. 


“No other course in the school cur- 
ricula offers a greater opportunity 
from a psychological standpoint, for 
application of the student’s academic 
training, to a real life situation .. . 
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universally recognized as so vital to 
the learning process.” 
—Chas. E. Barker, Director Indus- 
trial Education, San Francisco 
Public Schools. 


“Teaching printing serves the 
double purpose of complete practical 
applications of basic printing func- 
tions and co-ordination with all other 
subjects. The Graphic Arts become 
especially valuable in furthering edu- 
cational aims of other departments of 
the school.” 

—Burton E. Nelson, President, The 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 


“It multiplies thought ... adds to 
the working power of both Teachers 
and Students.” 

—J. E. Morgan, Editor, National 

Education Association of U.S.A. 


“Avenues for guidance that cannot 
be discovered elsewhere. . . .‘’The 
teaching of printing combines mental 
training with physical skill. It incul- 
cates co-ordination of mind and hands 
in a way which offers a valuable foun- 
dation for any future craftsmanship 
the student may elect to pursue.” 

—Dr. Frederick J. Moffit, Supt. of 

Schools, Hamburg, N.Y. 


“Develops the skill and ability of in- 
dividuals. . . . The children respond 
to the high standards of the shop with 
honest work carried on with enthu- 
siasm, They know that their pride in 
their achievements is well-founded, 
and that their work is worthy of re- 
spect.” 

—Louis A. Bacon, Head of Print 

Shop, Edgewood School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


“The most important of Vocational 
Studies. .. . Because the present life, 
knowledge, the happiness of every 
man depends upon benefits derived, 
either directly or indirectly, from the 
printed word, every youth should be 
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given some knowledge of the arts and 
practice of printing. 

“Printing is definitely the most im- 
portant of vocational studies. It is the 
only means through which a people 


could have built up a civilization such 
as we enjoy today.” 
—Arthur E. Ormsbee, General 
Manager, Commonwealth Print- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“Did you say that any incompet- 
ent man could run a hotel?” 

“No. I said that an inn experienced 
man could.” 





Teacher: “Give me some long 
words, boys and girls, and let us 
discuss their meaning?” 

“Peculiarities, examinations, per- 
pendicular,” came the chorus. 

Teacher: “Yes, give me one more.” 

New Boy: “Elastic.” 

Teacher: ‘‘That’s not a long word.” 

Boy: “But, you can stretch it.” 





Father (to young son sucking his 
thumb): “Hey don’t bite that thumb 
off! You need it when you’re old 
enough to travel.” 





_ The noted foreign correspondent, 
Edgar Snow, says the Joseph Stalin 
“has a good sense of earthy humor, 
at times rather puckish, or with a 
biting edge of satire or sarcasm.” 
The following is a story which, de- 
clares Liberty Magazine, Stalin told 
at the Teheran Conference to the 
delight of the attending diplomats: 

“The neighbor of an Arab sheik 
asked for the loan of a rope. 

“ I cannot lend it,’ replied the 
sheik, ‘for I need it to tie up my 
milk with.’ 

** ‘But surely,’ said the other, ‘you 
do not tie up your milk with a rope.’ 

“ ‘Brother,’ said the sheik ‘when 
you don’t want to do something, one 
reason is as good as another.’ ”— 
Leftwing Humor. 
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“My dear, surely you haven’t spent 
all the afternoon at the Smiths?” 

“Yes, Auntie. They said such 
things about everyone who left that 
I didn’t dare come away.” 





An old Negro on a Southern planta- 
tion was an expert with the whip 
and could show his prowess any time 
he was called on by his employer for 
the amusement of his guests. One 
hot afternoon he was called into the 
yard and had shown his’ great. skill 
by knocking off the blossom of a 
flower and then by striking a fly 
from the sunny steps. Finally, one of 
the guests pointed to a hornet’s nest, 
but the old man shook his head. 

“A blossom am a blossom, and a 
fly am a fly,” he said sagely, “but 
a hornet’s nest am an organization.” 





An invitation to dinner had been 
sent to the newly-settled physician. 
In reply, the hostess received an 
absolutely illegible letter. 

“T must know if he accepts or 
refuses,” she declared. 

“If I were you, suggested the 
husband, “I. should take it to a 
druggist. They can always read 
doctors’ letters, however badly they 
are written.” 

The druggist looked at the slip of 
note paper, went into his dispensary 
and returned in a few minutes with 
a bottle. 

“There you are, Madam,” he said. 
“That will be seventy-five cents.” 
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Official Bulletin, Bepartment of Education 





No. 93 
Attention Geology Teachers 


Re: Geological Maps and Reports 
Issued by the University of Alberta. 

In the outline for Geology 1 (con- 
tained in Bulletin IV of the High 
School Course of Study) and in the 
“Special Bulletin Relating to Geo- 
logy” (printed by the Department, in 
1941 to supplement this outline); a 
list of maps and reports available 
from the University of Alberta is 
given, Information recently received 
by the Department indicates that 
Reports No. 2, 11, 15 and 30 are 
out of print. 

The following, however, are still 
available from the University at the 
prices: quoted’ below: 

No. 1 (1919); pp. 104—A summary 
of information with regard to the 
mineral resources of Alberta 
Price 25 cents. 

No. 17 (1927): GEOLOGY ALONG 
BOW RIVER BETWEEN COCH- 
RANE AND KANANASKIS, AL- 
BERTA, by R. L. Rutherford; pp. 
46 and 9-color map (Serial No. 12). 
Seale 1 inch to 1 mile. Price 50 


cents, or map alone 25 cents. 

No. 19 (1928): GEOLOGY OF THE 
AREA BETWEEN NORTH SASK- 
ATCHEWAN AND McLEOD 
RIVERS, ALBERTA, by R. L. 
Rutherford; pp. 37 and 3-color 
map (Serial No. 13). Scale 1 inch 
to 3 miles. Price 10 cents. ; 

No. 21 (1930):° GEOLOGY AND 
WATER RESOURCES IN PARTS 
OF PEACE RIVER AND GRANDE 
PRAIRIE DISTRICTS, ALBERTA, 
by R. L. Rutherford; pp. 80 and 
6-color map (Serial No. 14). Scale 
1 inch to 4 miles. Price 50 cents:. 

Map No. 17 (1939): GEOLOGICAL 
MAP OF ALBERTA (Black and 
White), by J. A. Allan. Scale 1 
inch to 32 miles. Price 5 cents. 


Re: Grade IX Examinations 

Teachers are asked to note the 
following and to advise their students 
accordingly: 
} At @ recent meeting of the High 
School Entrance Examinations Board, 
“t was decided that students whose 
yenmanship on the 1946 Grade IX ex- 
mination falls below a certain stand- 
ard will have marks deducted. 


Audio-Visual Aids to Teaching 


The following new films have been added to the library of the 
Audio-Visual Aids Branch since the February Bulletin was published: 





Optimum Grade 
No. TITLE Subject Grade Spread 
Placement 
T-127 Roots of Plants Biology 
General Science x IX- X 
T-128 Shelter Social Living VI Iv- VI 
T-129 Sound Waves and Their 
Sources Physics 
General Science XI IX- XI 
THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA SERIES 
T-130 The Brass Section Music IX- XI 
T-131 The Percussion Group Music x IX- XI 
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Appalachians 
CPQ-1 The Pathfinder 


T-132 The Woodwinds Music xX IX- XI 
T-136 The String Choir Music x iX- XI 
T-133 Three Little Kittens Social Living II I- IV 
T-134 The Work of Rivers General Science 
Geology x Vil- X 
T-135 The River Social Studies XII XI- XII 
T-137 Robin Redbreast Elementary Science IV I- VI 
T-138 Fundamentals of Acoustics General Science 
Physics x ixX- xX 
T-139 Electro Statics Physics XII XII 
T-140 Eskimo Children Social Living IV Iii- VI 
T-141 Energy and Its Transforma- 
tions Physics 
General Science x IX- XII 
T-142 Home Nursing Health X VI- XI 
T-143 Electrodynamics General Science 
Physics XII IX- XII 
T-144 A People of the Congo Social Living VI Iv- Xx 
T-145 Foods and Nutrition Health 
Home Economics IX X- X 
* T-146 Light Waves and Their Uses Physics 
General Science x IxX- X 
T-147 Electrons Physics XII XII 
T-148 Animals in Modern Life General Science 
Elementary Science vil IV-VIII 
T-149 Children of Holland Social Living IV Iil- VI 
T-150 The Cattleman Social Living Vv Iv- VI 
T-151 Fundamentals of the Diet Health Ix Iv- XI 
T-152 Geological Work of Ice General Science 
Geology X VII- X 
T-153 Adventures of Bunny Rabbit Elementary Science Tit I- Il 
T-154 Mountain Building Geology x x 
Q-204 Electric Power in Southern 


Social Studies 
General Science 
Social Studies 


IX VII- X 
VII-IX v- 


CPQ-1 is on extended loan from the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Descriptions 

T-1385 THE RIVER: This is a drama- 
tic documentary film of the Missi- 
ssippi River, what it has done, and 
what man has done to it. It is a 
persuasive indictment of practices 
of the past, and pictures what 
should be done in the future to 
avoid soil and lumber losses and 
the disastrous effects of floods. 

T-142 HOME NURSING: This film 
carries a patient through a period 
of convalescence and _ illustrates 
most of the techniques required of 
a person doing home nursing. 

T-151 FUNDAMENTALS OF THE 
DIET: This is a survey of the vari- 
ous types of food required in a 
well-balanced diet. 

N.B. Descriptions of the remaining 
films listed above may be found in 
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The Audio-Visual Aids Manual. 
They may be located by referring 
to the alphabetical index. 


Additional pictures have been re- 
ceived from the United Kingdom In- 
formation Office, Ottawa, as follows: 
G-14 MALAYA: This is a series of 

pictorial charts with explanatory 

legends, suitable for classroom use. 

Social Studies 

Optimum Placement VIII 

Grade Spread VII-XII 

The above may be booked by in- 
terested teachers. 

Teachers who intend taking ad- 
vantage of the film service of the 
Audio-Visual Aids Branch during the 
school year 1946-47 are recommend- 
ed to book films for the Fall term 
in May, 1946. 
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The MATH-SCI Corer 
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King of Chemicals 
(The following article appeared 
in the March 1945 issue of the 
Oval, the magazine on industrial 
chemistry published by Canadian 
Industries Limited). 
By P. B. Dunstan 


Y no means the oldest member of 


the royal family of acids, sul- 
phuric acid has, nevertheless, borne 
the king’s crown for centuries. From 
a tonnage viewpoint it is the most im- 
portant single chemical used in the 
production of war materials, just as 
it is the most widely used chemical in 
peacetime industry. Yet the part it 
plays as an industrial tool in hun- 
dreds of modern manufacturing pro- 
cesses is relatively little known to the 
layman. 

Sulphuric acid rarely appears in the 
headlines under its own name, but it 
not only helps to make the news but 
takes a hand in bringing it to you 
via your daily newspaper, your favor- 
ite newscast, or the newsreels. 

“Allied ‘Tanks Cross the Rhine”— 
“Superforts Bomb Tokyo”—‘“War’s 
Largest Convoy Reaches Port Intact.” 
Chances are that not a single pilot, 
gunner or sailor gives a thought to 
sulphuric acid. Yet in storage bat- 
teries on tanks, aircraft and marine 
engines this unobtrusive ally is riding 
with them toward victory. At the 
same time on the home front it fills 
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the role of industrial genie, able and 
willing .to render service in countless 
ways. ‘ 

Call the roll of the most vital needs 
of modern warfare. Start, let us say, 
with aluminum, nickel, steel, synthetic 
rubber, high octane gasoline, T.N.T., 
smokeless powder and cordite. Keep 
in mind that their presence in the 
line of battle is made possible by sul- 
phuric acid, and that the production 
of planes, tanks, guns, ships, bombs, 
explosives and shells would come to 
an immediate and jarring hai¢ should 
sulphuric acid fail to report ior duty. 

It is in the field of military explo- 
sives that sulphuric acid plays a truly 
kingly role. Thousands of tons are re- 
quired each month in the production 
of T.N.T., cordite, smokeless powder 
and other explosives that represent an 
important part of Canada’s contribu- 
tion to the United Nations’ arsenals. 
When the need arose for vast quan- 
tities of these materials for the 
armed forces of Canada and her allies 
at the outbreak of war in 1939, the 
demand for sulphuric acid reached 
unprecedented levels. In _ nitrating 
toluol in the production of T.N.T. 
approximately 200 pounds of fuming 
sulphuric acid (oleum), mixed with 
nitric acid, are required for every 
100 pounds of T.N.T. Similarly, large 
amounts of oleum are needed in the 
nitration of wood pulp to nitrocellu- 
lose (guncotton) and in concentrating 
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nitric acid. A large part of the acid 
used in nitration processes involved 
is recovered but. the amount of sul- 
phuric acid needed in the making of 
explosives and propellants.is very 
great. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in the early days of Canada’s wartime 
Chemical Control, sulphuric acid was 
one of the first materials requiring 
action. Some thought was given to 
rationing, but sulphuric acid is one 
of the most difficult materials to allo- 
cate, since it is used in almost every 
industry. Instead, measures were 
taken to augment the supply. Rate of 
production in existing plants was in- 
creased. Existing productive capacity 
was enlarged. Additional plants were 
designed, built and brought into op- 
eration in record time. Since the out- 
break of war, total annual output of 
sulphuric acid in Canada has in- 
creased approximately threefold. 

Increased tonnage has been needed 
to meet not only the demands of war, 
but also to fill the requirements of 
essential civilian industry. The largest 
singlepyse of sulphuric acid in both 
war and péace is in the production of 
fertilizer. The quantities required may 
be judged from the fact that in the 
manufacture of one ton of superphos- 
phate, approximately .35 tons of sul- 
phuric acid is used, and superphos- 
phate comprises an average of 50% 
by weight of all the complete fertil- 
izers used by farmers. 

This versatile chemical performs 
many useful functions in the petro- 
leum industry. Petroleum contains a 
number of heavy tarry compounds 
which, after distillation, are removed 
by the charring action of the acid. 
Thus, most of the waxy and gummy 
substances that tend to clog car- 
buretors and burners are eliminated. 
Spectacular increases in the produc- 
tion of high octane aviation fuel have 
called for more and more sulphuric 
acid. 

Many metallurgical processes drink 
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up tons of sulphuric acid. In the steel 
mills, this acid is of vital importance 
in cleaning the surface of the sheet 
metal before coveririg the steel with a 
layer of zinc (galvanizing) or tin 
(tin-plating). It is used in large quan- 
tities in refining copper and nickel 
and in the treatment of copper, zinc 
and vanadium ores, and in smaller 
quantities for pickling in brass mills. 

As a chemical reagent, as a drying 
medium, as an electrolyte, as a cleans- 
ing and purifying agent, sulphuric 
acid has properties which, though not 
glamorous, are indispensable in many 
processes. The effectiveness of sul- 
phuric acid in many common chemical 
processes depends on its power of lib- 
erating other acids from their com- 
pounds. Its value in organic chemistry 
depends in part on its affinity for 
water (whence its use in nitration 
processes), on its power of forming 
sulphonic acids with aromatic com- 
pounds, and on its ability to react 
with alcohols to form esters. 

Superior paints and pigments, love- 
ly rayons and other textiles, durable 
adhesives and radium all rely upon 
sulphuric acid at some stage of their 
processing. The king of chemicals is 
an important agent in the production 
of cellulosic and petroleum-base plas- 
tics, and converts ammonia from coke 
ovens into ammonium sulphate which 
is an important source of fertilizer 
nitrogen. It is used in the making of 
glue and gelatine, in the recovery of 
fatty acids and in the making of 
parchment paper. It is even an effec- 
tive weed killer! 

Undramatically, sulphuric acid 
helps to grow food for your table; to 
produce synthetic rubber for the bus 
that brought you to work this morn- 
ing; to speed gleaming, sanitary “Cel- 
lophane” for the wrap on your pack- 
age of cigarettes; to tan the leather 
in baby’s new shoes. 

In short, sulphuric acid is of such 
importance that its manufacture is 
fundamental in the industrial cycle. 
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The starting point for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid is sulphur, 
whether that element is in the form 
of brimstone, or sulphur-bearing 
ores. There are two major processes 
in use today, chamber and contact. In 
the chamber process the sulphur or 
sulphur-bearing ore is burned to sul- 
phur dioxide. By means of nitrogen 
oxides and water this sulphur diexide 
is changed to sulphuric acid, the nitro- 
gen oxides acting as a catalyst. In the 
contact process the sulphur dioxide is 
passed over another type of catalyst 
such as platinum or vanadium. The 
dioxide is then changed to trioxide. 
This sulphur trioxide is united with 
water in a special way to make sul- 
phuric acid of commerce. . So much 
oxygen and water combine with sul- 
phur to make the acid that the fin- 
ished product leaves the plant weigh- 
ing some three times as much as the 
sulphur content of the raw material. 

Transportation of sulphuric acid is 
no simple matter.. Because storage 
‘would be uneconomical, it is produced 
as it is required for direct consump- 
tion. The dangerously corrosive and 
burning acid is tough to handle com- 
pared with the relatively innocuous 
sulphur from which it is made, and 


the great bulk of the acid is transport- 
ed in steel tank cars. The fleet of 
these cars travelling out of C-I-L-’s 
Hamilton and Copper Cliff plants av- 
erages 72,000 miles a month in serv- 
ing key industrial centres across 
Canada. Small quantity users are sup- 
plied by means of carboys, which are 
heavy ten-gallon glass containers 
packed in wooden crates. 


One might wonder why sulphuric 
acid, being a corrosive liquid regu- 
larly used for pickling steel, can be 
shipped in steel tank cars. The acid 
has physical properties varying with 
strength. Generally speaking, at or- 
dinary temperatures a weak sulphuric 
water solution up to about 70 per cent 
dissolves steel; from 70 to 85 per cent 
it attacks steel mildly and from 85 
per cent on the attack is negligible. 

Because it enters into so many 
varied manufacturing processes, vari- 
ations in sulphuric acid production 
serve as a valuable and respected 
barometer of the nation’s prosperity. 
It was with good reason that an emin- 
ent economist once said, “Tell me the 
amount of sulphuric acid produced in 
a country and I will tell you the ex- 
tent of that country’s industrializa- 
tion.” 


Fundamental Mathematics 
A Review by Gordon F, rs University of Alberta 
0 


Fundamental Mathematics, by E. P. Northrop, Assoc. Prof., the College, 
the University of Chicago. Litho-printed. $5.00, 19465, 
University of Chicago Bookstore. 


N THIS comprehensive volume 


Professor Northrop sets forth a 
first-year course in mathematics in 
which the order of presentation of 
material differs radically from that 
in conventional books. It is assumed 
that students using this book will 
have had training in elementry 
algebra. and plane geometry. 

Whereas most books on elementary 
mathematics simply develop the tech- 
niques of algebra, geometry and trig- 
onometry, Fundamental Mathematics 
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emphasizes the understanding of the 


subject. To this end the first of the 
three parts in the book gives con- 
siderable space to a general consider- 
ation of the role played by undefined 
terms, definitions, assumptions and 
methods of reasoning in thought in 
general, and in mathematics and 
science in particular. Included in 
this section is a large amount of 
interesting exercise material. Mr. 
Northrop concludes this logical de- 
velopment by setting up an abstract 
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mathematical system, as a pattern of 
mathematical reasoning. This intro- 
duction is followed by a critical exa- 
mination of Euclid’s definitions and 
postulates and a unique development 
of a plane geometry based on the 
scale and protractor as proposed by 
the late G. D. Birkhoff. 

Part Two deals with the logical 
structure of elementary algebra, 
with emphasis again on development 
through deductive reasoning. To 
quote the author, “. . ., the investiga- 
tion of the logical structure of ele- 
mentary algebra will serve to bring 
about order in the midst of disorder. 
The student who has had no more 
than a year-or so of algebra is in- 
clined to look upon the subject as 
a miscellaneous collection of mechani- 
cal techniques of which the origins 
are mysterious and seldom under- 
stood. Only too frequently a student’s 
inability to perform simple algebraic 
operations easily and correctly can 
be traced to lack of understanding 
of the principles involved. We shall 
try in our work here to master both 
the principles and the technique.” 

Part Three consists of three chap- 
ters on analytical geometry and trig- 
onometry. The treatment of these 
topics is similar to that used by Dr. 
A. J. Cook in his Grade XII text, 
Trigonometry and Analytical Geom- 
etry. However, Fundamental Mathe- 
matics uses the concepts of the earlier 
chapters to develop analytics more 
intensively in terms of the basic 
principles of mathematics. The trigo- 
nometry section of this book does 
not deal with as many topics as are 
to be found in the Grade XII text, 
but the elementary ideas of the sub- 
ject are given considerably more 
space. It is interesting to note that 
nowhere in the volume has the author 
dealt with the notion of a limit or 
bases of the calculus. Certain other 
topics are included, such as determin- 
ants and symmetry tests. 

The author has spared no effort 
to include in his book large numbers 
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of worked examples and exercises. 
Good diagrams are included wherever 
their presence helps in the develop- 
ment of theory and examples. 

The text was designed for the 
general education course at Chicago, 
undoubtedly for students of superior 
mathematical ability. The book would 
be useful to any teacher of high- 
school mathematics interested in im- 
proving his knowledge of the sub- 
ject. To the teacher of Grade XII 
mathematics, the book offers a wealth 
of material out of which is bound to 
come fresh interest, meaning and 
enrichment. 


What's Worth While in 


in Science 
(Continued from February Issue) 





59. The curvature of a wave front 
will be changed a given amount by 
a lens; namely, 1/F. 

60. Light travels in straight lines in 
a medium of uniform optical density. 

61. The atmosphere of the earth 
tends to prevent the heat of the 
earth’s surface from escaping, and the 
earth begins to cool only when the 
amount of heat lost during the night 
exceeds that gained during the day. 

62. When light is reflected, the 
angle of incidence is equal to the angle 
of reflection. 

63. The rate of vaporization de- 
creases with an increase of concentra- 
tion of the vapor in the gas in contact 
with the liquid, the temperature re- 
maining constant. 

64. The colors of objects depend up- 
on what light rays they transmit, ab- 
sorb or reflect. 

65. Condensation will occur when a 
vapor is at its saturation point, if 
centers of condensation are available 
and if heat is withdrawn. 

66. The volume of an ideal gas 
varies inversely with the pressure 
upon it, providing the temperature re- 
mains constant. 

(To be Continued) 
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What NEXT in 


By Dr. S. R. Laycock 





Education ? 


Professor of Educational Psychology, College of Education, 
University of Saskatchewan 
Presented at the Annual Convention of 
THE ALBERTA SCHOOL TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Wednesday, November 14, 1945 


HEN YOUR Secretary wrote 


and asked me to speak to you 
on “What Next in Education?” I 
assumed that he wanted me to dis- 
cuss what I thought was the most 
urgent next step if we are to dis- 
charge our responsibility to the chil- 
dren in our schools. So I considered 
the relative merits of curricular 
changes, administrative changes and 
improvements in school plants. How- 
ever, I finally came to the conclusion 
that the most pressing next step in 
education is to discover ways of 
securing more thoroughly capable, 
well-trained and mentally healthy 
teachers for our schools. Unless that 
is done much of the money put into 
school buildings and much of the 
energy put into devising new curri- 
cula and new administrative setups 
will be largely wasted. I would, there- 
fore, ask you to think with me about 
three matters: (1) What is the pre- 
sent situation with respect to an 
adequate supply of able, trained and 
wholesome teachers for our schools; 
(2) What are the reasons for the 
present unsatisfactory status of the 
teaching profession; and (3) What 
can we do about it. 


(1) What is the Present Situation 
with Regard to an Adequate 
Supply of Able, Wholesome, 
Trained Teachers? 


During the past eighteen months 
I have had wide opportunities for 
visiting the schools and talking with 
the teachers and other educators in 
every province in Canada. In 1944, 
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in connection with a survey of Cana- 
dian education which I am making 
for the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, I visited 185 re- 
presentative classrooms in the four 
western provinces, Ontario and Que- 
bec. My job was to assess the effect 
of the teachers’ personality on the 
behavior of pupils. I assure you it is 
very observable. A “dithery” teacher 
has a “dithery’” classroom; a tense 
teacher has a tense classroom; a bossy 
teacher has a restless, sullen or over- 
quiet classroom. 


Then this fall, as National Presi- 
dent of The Canadian Federation of 
Home and School, I visited all parts 
of the Maritime Provinces and made 
a special point of having visits with 
superintendents and inspectors of 
schools in order to learn their points 
of view and their problems. I also 
visited many points in Ontario and 
Quebec. 


I have come back from these jour- 
neyings to schools in every part of 
Canada thoroughly convinced that the 
greatest need of education in Canada 
is for an adequate supply of good 
teachers. It is true, and I wanf to 
make this perfectly clear, that Can- 
ada now has large numbers of highly 
skilled and capable teachers. It is, 
however, also true that it has a great 
many teachers in charge of schools 
who should never have been teachers 
at all. Furthermore, it is true that 
we have been admitting to the teach- 
ing ranks large numbers who have 
not the intellectual ability nor the 
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personality qualities nor the promise 
of teaching skill which are necessary 
in order adequately to promote the 
growth and development of children. 


In one eastern province which I 
visited in September they were giving 
teaching permits to high-school pupils 
who had failed Grade X. These 
youngsters were sent out to take 
charge of schools after an hour’s chat 
with the inspector of schools. That 
was all the teacher-training they had. 


Your own Magazine—The Alberta 
School Trustee—in its October issue 
quotes a statement that last year 
100,000 Canadian children were being 
taught by stop-gap teachers, that is, 
teachers who had not graduated from 
high school or who had anywhere 
from nothing to a few weeks of 
teacher training. And the teacher 
shortage still goes on. 


Another bad feature of our present 
situation is that many capable men 
and women teachers who have been 
in the armed forces or in war indus- 
try are not returning to the profes- 
sion. Let me give you one example 
out of many. In September I visited 
the: old fortress of Louisberg and 
while there was introduced to an 
artillery captain about to be dis- 
charged from the army. He had been 
a teacher, and I asked him if he-was 
going back. His answer was: “‘No, 
I’m sorry, but.I’ll have to go into 
business. I like youngsters. I enjoy 
teaching, but I have a family grow- 
ing up and I just can’t give them 
adequate educational advantages on 
the salary I’ll get if I go back to the 
teaching profession.” 


May I cite another example of the 
present situation with respect to the 
teaching profession? It is my busi- 
ness to train high-school teachers. 
For years, even before the war, 
there has been a dearth, in my prov- 
ince, of honour graduates in science 
entering the teaching profession. At 
a faculty meeting recently the head 
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of one of our university science de- 
partments complained about the poor 
preparation in his subject exhibited 
by first-year students. I said: “Why 
don’t you send us some honour gradu- 
ates in science to train as teachers?” 
His reply was that they had other 
opportunities with the National Re- 
search Council and with industry 
which seemed much more attractive. 
He added that is wasn’t entirely a 
matter of salary. 


The shortage of teachers and 
particularly the shortage of the right 
kind of teachers is nothing short of 
a national calamity. it also presents 
some very real dangers. Acute ob- 
servers already are afraid lest cer- 
tain organized groups who are fired 
with a missionary zeal for certain 
social or religious theories send their 
young people into teaching as a 
means of controlling and directing 
the development of the youth of our 
land. These young people may be 
unwilling to put up with the. dis- 
advantages of teaching because they 
have an axe to grind. We.cannot 
afford to allow .a situation to arise 
which would: throw our schools open 
to such pressure groups.. Teaching 
should have a standing which ‘would 
attract to it a cross section of the 
best of our Canadian youth. 


Our present problem, then, is: not 
that of getting enough teachers of a 
sort that we may keep the schools 
open. Rather it is a problem of getting 
our most able and most wholesome 
young people into the teaching pro- 
fession and of giving them the right 
kind of in-service training and the 
right kind of living conditions and 
also keep them mentally healthy and 
highly competent to give leadership 
to youth. 


Let us consider next just what are 
the reasons for the present plight 
of the teaching profession. 
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(2) What is Wrong with the Teaching 
Profession as a Life-Job? 
(a) Inadequate Salaries: 

While I think the matter of getting 
able young people to go into teaching 
is more than a matter of salaries yet 
I think the question of adequate 
salaries for school teachers is the 
place to start when considering what 
is wrong with the teaching profession. 


I think I can say, without fear of 
contradiction, that we have been 
paying teachers such low salaries 
for so long that all of us have inade- 
quate notions of what teachers should 
be paid. Recently I spoke at a 
luncheon in an eastern city. It was 
attended by three hundred and fifty 
of the top business men of that city. 
After the meeting the Chairman of 
the City School Board said to me: 
“Our teachers are very well paid. 
Why, our high-school teachers can 
reach a maximum of $38,000 per 
annum.” His point of view was 
really that teachers should not have 
a high wage. Neither he nor his 
colleagues. at the luncheon would be 
satisfied for a moment with a maxi- 
mum of $3,000 for themselves. Many 
of them made many times that 
amount. Nor. would these business- 
men expect. to get good doctors, good 
dentists or good engineers for that 
salary. And of course the maximum 
for elementary-school teachers 
would be far below that of the high- 
school teachers in that city. Un- 
fortunately the public has not re- 
cognized the fact that good teachers 
need to be as highly selected and as 
highly trained as good doctors and 
dentists and engineers. We might 
just as well face the fact that we 
will not get enough of the right 
calibre of our youth at the salaries 
‘we now pay. 

I can just hear you making one 
of two objections. First of all you 
may say that we can’t afford to pay 
teachers higher salaries. That’s non- 
sense. We pay for what we consider 
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to be important. Many teachers whom 
I. know left teaching and went into 
the armed services. With their quali- 
fications they reeeived ranks in the 
air force from -flying officer to 
group. captain and in the army from 
lieutenant to brigadier. Most of them 
received well over twice and a few 
three times as much pay as they 
received as teachers. We, the citizens 
of Canada, found we could pay thése 
men adequately in the game of kill- 
ing our enemies or instructing others 
how to-do so. We considered that job 
highly important so we paid them 
for it. But neither before nor after 
the war are we willing to pay these 
same teachers an adequate salary for 
teaching pupils how to live. The real 
reason is that we do not consider 
teaching very important. 


I see from the Alberta School 
Trustee that the amount of money 
spent on liquor in your province dur- 
ing the last fiscal year was 27 million 
dollars. If that had been spent on 
educating your children, your maga- 
zine says that the amount spent on 
each child’s education could have 
been raised from $70.00 to $170.00 
a year. There’s no doubt we spend 
money on’ what we consider import- 
ant, Your. immediate problem as 
trustees is to find adequate sources 
of revenue, which will enable you to 
pay teachers sufficiently high salar- 
ies that you can attract to the teach- 
ing profession the most able young 
people in our schools and universi- 
ties. At present the teaching pro- 
fession does not attract its share of 
able university students as does 
medicine, law, commerce, engineer- 
ing and dentistry. 
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The other objection you may raise 
is that many of our present young, 
inexperienced teachers get more than 
they are worth. That may well be. 
Indeed a school inspector in one of 


the Maritime provinces told me 
frankly that many of his schools 
would be better closed because many 
teachers he had been accepting were 
actually damaging the pupils. An- 
other very capable inspector told me 
that there was no use of his talking 
to some of the teachers he now had 
to take about modern methods of 
teaching or behavior guidance—they 
simply could do nothing more than 
the most routine type of teaching. 
I, myself, in my mental hygiene sur- 
vey found examples of teachers in 
every province, including this one, 
where it would have been much 
better for the youngsters to have 
been turned out to play and the 
teacher’s salary thrown into the 
nearby creek. Don’t misunderstand 
me. We have, at present, large num- 
bers of able, efficient and whole- 
some teachers. Actually, the public 
gets much better teaching than it 
deserves. On the other hand, we are 
in great danger of getting teachers 
who would be dear at any price. 
Cheap labor, like cheap goods, is 
usually very expensive in the long 
run. It isn’t that we can’t afford to 
pay enough to get good teachers; it 
is that we cannot afford not to do so. 


But you may say we must keep 
the schools open. Is that true to the 
extent that we will accept almost 
anyone with a smattering of high- 
school education or with little or no 
training or with unwholesome person- 
alities? During the war there was a 
shortage of doctors and dentists. We 
did not have enough medical and 
dental men adequately to look after 
the medical and dental needs of our 
people. In the fact of that emergency 
what did we do? Did we license im- 
mature, inexperienced youngsters or 
untrained older people to go out and 
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practise medicine and dentistry? We 
did not. We thought it preferable 
that many people lack adequate medi- 
cal and dental services rather than 
have them treated by inexperienced 
and untrained people who might do 
them damage. That is how we feel 
about those who deal with children’s 
bodies and fill their teeth, but when 
it comes to handling the develop- 
ment of a child’s character and per- 
sonality we are willing to let almost 
anyone with a smattering of high- 
school education and little if any 
professional education take over the 
job. We won’t let a doctor treat our 
child’s body without a training of five 
to seven years at university. We 
won’t let a dentist fill our child’s 
teeth without five years at a dental 
college, but we will let teachers 
with no professional training take 
over the direction of a child’s per- 
sonality and character for five hours 
a day for five days a week for months 
on end. That just doesn’t make sense. 
When we’re willing to pay teachers 
on something approaching the same 
scale as we pay other professional 
men and women we’ll get plenty of 
competent teachers and not before. 
Of course we'll always get some able 
teachers who enter the profession be- 
cause they want to teach and in spite 
of the low salaries, but we won’t get 
enough of that kind. 


(b) The Public’s Attitude Towards 
Teaching: 

But it isn’t only the inadequate 
salaries which deter many able young 
men and women from going into 
teaching. It’s the low view the public 
has of the job of teaching. On public 
occasions it’s the custom to laud the 
teaching profession as a noble one. 
For the most part these statements 
of our public men on such occasions 
are mere platitudes. Those who make 
such statements don’t really believe 
in the importance of teaching or they 
would see to it that teaching was 
made sufficiently attractive both fin- 
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ancially and otherwise to bring to it 
the most able young men and women 
of our universities. 


The public needs a new conception 
of the nature of the teacher’s job. 
Most laymen believe that the child’s 
mind is like the tank in their cars 
and that teaching is a filling-station 
job. All the teacher has to do, they 
believe, is to connect the tank of 
knowledge in the text book with the 
tank in the-child’s mind and press 
the valve. In other words, they think 
of education as the amassing of 
facts. It is just pouring information 
from a big jug into a little mug. 
Such a job is a routine job. It is 
not a sufficient challenge to capture 
the imagination and devotion of our 
best young men and women. 


Actually the teacher’s job isn’t a 
process of filling up a child with 
facts. Rather the good teacher deals 
with living and growing organisms 
whom he is helping to grow up. He 
is trying to help his pupils to de- 
velop sound health habits so that 
they may grow up with sturdy bodies. 
He is teaching them to grow up emo- 
tionally so that they can bear the 
annoyances and disappointments of 
life without blowing up and getting 
mad, dissolving into tears, sulking, 
pouting, having their feelings hurt, 
feeling sorry for themselves or de- 
veloping a neurotic illness. The 
teacher is helping his pupils to learn 
to make up their own minds, to 
choose purposes, to choose the means 
of carrying out their purposes, and 
to live and work together in carry- 
ing out the activities necessary for 
the goals they have chosen. He is 
teaching them to take responsibility 
for themselves and others. He is 
helping them to look their own assets 
and limitations in the face. He is 
guiding them to come to terms with 
life. He is helping his pupils to find 
a philosophy which gives meaning 
and purpose to life. He is helping 
them to learn to take over the run- 
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ning of their own lives, to get along 
with others, to form friendships with 
their age mates and to find work 
which interests them. That isn’t the 
work of a filling-station hand; it is 
the highly skilled job of a social 
engineer. It is not done by the 
teacher pouring information over 
children like syrup over a pancake. 
It is done by giving children practice 
in solving life’s problems and in 
carrying out activities which meet 
their growing interests and needs. 
Then, too, discipline isn’t a job 
for a teacher with a strong arm and a 
nasty disposition; it’s a job of de- 
veloping in youngsters self-control 
and self-direction; it is teaching them 
the art of living and working with 
others; it is a problem of social 
growth. Many of our young people 
are discourged from selecting teach- 
ing as a life job because they know 
the public thinks of it as a routine 
job and is not prepared to give them 
the chance to do a real job of social 
engineering. The latter would be a 
challenge to the most intelligent and 
most resourceful of our young people. 


(c) The Public’s Attitude Towards 
Teachers: 


Tied up with the public’s attitude 
towards teaching as a job is its at- 
titude towards teachers. Many busi- 
ness men regard teachers as mere 
theorists who know nothing about 
the practical affairs of life. They 
think of them as a sort of male or 
female nursemaid. In an election in 
this province within the last few 
years there came over the radio a 
candidate’s attack on his opponent 
who was a teacher. He ridiculed the 
teacher as one thoroughly incompet- 
ent because of his job to deal with 
the public affairs of this province. 
The contempt of many business and 
professional men for teachers is 
illustrated by the caustic comment 
of George Bernard Shaw: “Those 
who can, do; those who can’t, teach.’’ 
The result is that teachers not only 
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lack adequate financial rewards for 
their jobs; they lack adequate re- 
wards in recognition and _ social 
prestige. 


But, you may say, in my com- 
munity the teacher is held in high 
respect. He is considered to be on 
a higher plane than the rest of us. 
Even if that is true, it is bad for 
teachers. To set them apart from the 
rest of the community is a bad 
business. Teachers should be expect- 
ed to be good citizens of the com- 
munity in which they live and allowed 
to take their full share as citizens. 
You expect your doctor, your dentist, 
your lawyer, your business man or 
the trustees of your school to be 
good citizens in that they are honest 
and moral and take their share in 
community enterprises. The standard 
for a teacher should be the same 
standard as for all good citizens. In 
smaller communities teachers have 
often found themselves in trouble 
because they did or did not smoke; 
did or did not play bridge; did or did 
not go out with the opposite sex or 
with certain members of it; did or did 
not go to church or to a certain 
church; and did or did not belong 
to certain organizations or certain 
political parties. The private life of 
a teacher should be subject to the 
same criticism as that of any other 
citizen—no more and no less. He 
should take his share in community 
leadership as is expected of all other 
citizens—no more and no less. He 
is not the chore boy of the com- 
munity. Nor should he be shut off 
from community activity any more 
than the business men or other pro- 
fessional men are cut off. 


I am convinced that the present 
attitude of the public towards 
teachers does as much as anything 
else to keep many of our most able 
young men and women from enter- 
ing the teaching profession. 
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(d) The Standards of Living Condi- 
tions for Many Teachers Are Not 
Adequate: 

If the public wants able instead of 
mediocre or poor teachers it will 
have to provide better living condi- 
tions, especially in the rural areas 
where teachers often live in unheat- 
ed bedrooms or lack privacy. There 
is no use saying: ‘The teacher has to 
put up with that what we ourselves 
have to put up with.” Quite frankly, 
many of our best young people don’t 
have to do so and don’t propose to do 
so. I suggest you try that argument 
on your doctor and see how he reacts 
to it. A capable young lady with a 
business training finds she can live 
very comfortably in a city with all 
its advantages. She, therefore, prefers 
a job in business to being a rural 
school teacher. Able young men find 
that university training which fits 
them to be a doctor or dentist or ac- 
countant brings them much better 
living conditions than does teaching. 
I suggest that trustees associations 
should take definite steps to study 
how the living conditions of teachers, 
especially in rural areas and small 
towns, could be made more attractive. 


Some of you may say that teachers 
should be imbued with the missionary 
spirit. As a group they are, or you 
would be in a very sorry plight in- 
deed. The trouble is that teachers do 
not get from their fellows the re- 
cognition for their sacrifices to the 
degree that the missionaries of the 
church get recognition. The sacrifices 
of the teacher are too often taken 
for granted. 

There are other reasons for the 
present plight of the teaching pro- 
fessions, but time forbids further 
elaboration. 


(3) What Can We Do About the 
Problem? 

And now let us ask ourselves what 
we can do to solve the problem. 
Those officials of your department 
of education and your faculty of edu- 
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cation of the university are extreme- 
ly anxious to improve both the selec- 
tion and training of teachers. They 
know well not only the importance 
of scholarships and of professional 
training in modern methods, but also 
the high importance of the character 
and personality of the teacher. As 
one who has given much study to the 
effect of the teacher’s mental health 
on the development of pupils, may 
I say most emphatically that the 
ability to pass examinations either 
academic or professional is not 
enough. The teacher’s ability to teach 
pupils how to live depends upon his 
ability to live successfully himself. 
Please. don’t misunderstand me, 
scholarship and training are essential 
in selecting teachers, but the quality 
of the teacher-candidate’s mental 
health is also essential. Give your 
department of education and your 
faculty education a real chance to 
choose teachers instead of having to 
take all comers, and they’ll make a 
good job of both selection and train- 
ing. 

And now you have the right to 
ask me what you can do to make 
possible an adequate supply of able, 
trained and wholesome teachers. May 
I suggest four things which might 
be done. 


(a) Provision for More Adequate 
Salary Schedules and General 
Financial Security 

We have to get a new conception 
of the salary which will secure an 
adequate supply of teachers from 
the most able of our youth. First of 
all we should look forward to what 
is already the case in many of the 
states across the border—the day 
when all teachers of elementary as 

well as high schools will possess a 

university degree. To accomplish 

that, teachers must be offered a 

salary schedule somewhat compar- 

able to the income enjoyed by citi- 
zens of equal calibre and training 
who are doctors, engineers, dentists, 
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pharmacists, accountants and busi- 
ness men. This schedule must provide 
for increases in accordance with ex- 
perience and increased training. It 
must also provide for security of in- 
come. One of the things which has 
deterred men in particular from 
going into the teaching profession is 
that even if they started at a fair 
salary there has been, until the 
larger units were established; no 
guarantee that they wouldn’t be 
getting less than half as much after 
five or ten years’ experience. What 
happened in the thirties is still fresh 
in many minds. One teacher I know 
was getting $3,000 a year as princi- 
pal of ‘a town school in 1930. Two 
years later he was getting just: one- 
third as much—$1,000 a year. In 
my own province a survey last year 
of the salaries of teachers who have 
been trying to better their standing 
by working towards a university de- 
gree showed that, of 136 teaching in 
1930, only 33 were teaching for less 
than. $1,000 a year. In 1933 of this 
group augmented by a few others to 
the total number of 167 only 13 were 
getting as much as $1,000 and 109 
were getting below $600 per year. 
The fact that we were having a 
drouth and a depression is not to 
the point since the quality of the 
education of any child in Canada is 
the responsibility of all the people of 
Canada. Children living in a remote 
fishing village of British Columbia 
or in the Peace River country or on 
a dried-out Saskatchewan farm, are 
entitled to the same chance to de- 
velop into intelligent and wholesome 
Canadian citizens as the children of 
metropolitan Toronto. 


Until teachers can have some rea- 
sonabie assurance that a local crop 
failure will not reduce their salary 
by half, two-thirds or three-quarters, 
men, in particular, won’t take a 
chance on entering the teaching pro- 


fession. We shall have to find a way, 
by means of federal aid if necessary, 
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to ensure some realistic measure of 
stability for teachers’ salaries. 

The other point which should be 
studied is whether your teachers have 
an adequate pension scheme. How 
does the pension scheme for your 
teachers compare with that of other 
provinces or with that of civil serv- 
ants? The young men in your uni- 
versity who contemplate taking train- 
as teachers are certain to examine 
your pension scheme. 


When it comes to how you are to 
provide the finances for adequate 
salary schedules, financial security 
and pensions, that is something for 
you as trustees to consider. You have 
in your own provincial university an 
expert on school finance. He is to 
speak to you tomorrow. As I am an 
educational psychologist, not a school 
finance man, I shall leave the sugges- 
tion as to ways and means to someone 
much more capable in this field than 
myself. 


(6) Provision for a Widespread Study 
on the Part of the Public of the 
Meaning, Purposes and Methods 
of Modern Education: 


I am convinced that, in order to 
remedy the present situation with re- 
spect to securing good teachers, as- 
sociations like your own must stimu- 
late the widespread study of what 
getting an education means, what 
children are like and what methods 
of teaching, behavior guidance and 
recreational guidance, as well as 
what school equipment will best pro- 
mote the growth of children and 
youth. This should not be difficult. 
You have at hand an ally who is 
willing to help you—that is the 
Alberta Federation of Home and 
School. As National President of the 
Canadian Federation of Home and 
School, I can assure you that I am 
in this movement because I have the 
profound conviction that an educa- 
tional system of a school unit, a 
province or a nation cannot be much 
better than the public opinion on 
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which it rests. A progressive depart- 
ment of education, a forward-looking 
teacher and an enlightened school 
board can go a little ahead of public 
opinion but only a little ahead. Then 
they are pulled up short. I am a 
Home and School man because I 
think it is necessary to persuade my 
fellow-citizens to study the problems 
of education if we are to make any 
worth-while educational progress. A 
Home and School Association is not 
an organization tc run the school. 
It is not a grievance committee. It 
is not a local organization nor a 
ladies’ aid to the principal, nor yet 
a community council of adult educa- 
tion. It is a study club to study what 
getting an education means, what 
schools are for, what children are 
like and what methods of teaching, 
what curricula, what kind of discip- 
line, what recreational guidance and 
what school equipment are necessary 
for the best development of chil- 
dren. After it studies these problems 
it will take intelligent and proper 
action to press for the best for our 
boys and girls. The Trustees’ Associa- 
tion should regard Home and School 
Associations as allies in helping the 
public to get a new conception of 
teaching and of the teacher’s job. A 
little study will soon reveal that 
education is not the mere gathering 
of facts. Rather its effectiveness will 
be judged by the behavior of those 
who are educated—by behavior I 
mean the attitudes, the emotions, the 
manners, the speech, the ambitions 
and interests, and the social and in- 
tellectual skills of those who are 
graduated from our schools. 

Most people are unaware that there 
is a vast array of research data which 
is the result of scientific study of 
children and adolescents. When it 
comes to trying to understand what 
children and adolescents are like, it 
is not a matter of swapping opinions. 
The public needs to know that re- 
search results are not confined to 
producing atomic bombs or a better 
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insecticide or to developing a better 
strain of cattle or a better quality of 
wheat. It should know that there are 
also abundant data from research as 
to how to develop better children. 


Parents and the general public 
need to know what are the best 
methods to develop children in both 
school and home; what methods of 
teaching will develop high grade 
persons, not pupils who can do little 
else than memorize parrot-like for 
examinations; what methods of be- 
havior guidance will develop self- 
control and self-direction in children; 
what kinds of recreational guidance 
will enable children to find joy and 
develop in creative recreation rather 
in being passive spectators; and what 
kinds of teaching aids such as films, 
radios, laboratory apparatus, librar- 
ies, maps, household science equip- 
ment, etc., will best develop boys 
and girls. 


It, therefore, seems to me, then, 
that one of the things which trustees’ 
associations should foster is study 
groups for discussion of educational 
problems. You yourselves are apt to 
be so engrossed with the problem of 
financing the schools and administer- 
ing them that you are apt to lose sight 
of the needs of the child for whom 
the whole educational machinery 
exists. 


You will get better teachers when 
the public has a more adequate con- 
ception of education as a task of 
social engineering and is willing both 
to give teachers a chance to do this 
job and also to award them the 
recognition which such a job should 
receive. - 


(c) The Development of a New Atti- 
tude Towards Teachers as 
Citizens: 

Trustees should take the lead in 
seeing that the teacher has the same 
rights and privileges as any other 
good citizen—and the same respon- 
sibilities. 
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(d) The Improvement of the Living 
Conditions of Teachers: 

A strong committee should be set 
up by this Association to study what 
can be done to improve living con- 
ditions for teachers in rural com- 
munities and small towns. This is 
important if you expect to get a 
high quality of teacher. Surely the 
rural child deserves one quite as 
much as the city child. 

I have, in my remarks, confined 
myself to four main factors which 
I regard as largely responsible for 
the present plight of the teaching 
profession. I have suggested that you 
take steps to remove each of these 
four barriers to a plentiful .supply 
of teachers drawn from the ranks 
of the most able and wholesome 
young men and women in our schools 
and universities. There are, of course, 
other difficulties which I have not 
mentioned. Whatever the difficulty 
we can do something about it if we 
really feel that every aspect of pro- 
gress in education waits on adequate 
provisions for a careful selection and 
training of men and women of the 
calibre of those who will become our 
leaders in medicine, in politics, on 
the bench and in the industrial de- 
velopment of this Canada of ours. 


Science Briefs 


The impregnation of wood with the 
raw plastic “methylolurea” promises 
to make wooden articles more dur- 
able, more useful and more beauti- 
ful. 

“The British Block’—Suffield 
Experimental Station situated on a 
1000 square mile area north of 
Medicine Hat, has been during the 
war and still remains one of the 
great research laboratories of Can- 
ada. Gathered there and visiting 
there are scientists and mathe- 
maticians from Great Britain, United 
States and various parts of Canada. 

The Sunstill will convert  salt- 
water into fresh water. 
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ESTERDAY the Minister of Ed- 


ucation, the Honorable Mr. 
Ansley, reviewed the Alberta school 
situation in the Provincial Legisla- 
ture. He told the Members that there 
had been increases in school salaries. 
In 1939-40, for example, he said that 
the average salary in a School Divi- 
sion was only $812 a year, while in 
the urban areas the average was 
$1,434. By last year these averages 
had been increased, he said, until 
the average in the School Divisions 
was $1,211 a year, while in the urban 
schools the average had climbed to 
$1,680. He went on to say that next 
year there would be further in- 
creases of from $100 to $150 dollars 
a year. 


‘Those statistics, of course, are 
interesting. But what do they add 
up te? Nothing, except that Alberta 
schools are still frightfully short of 
teachers; Alberta children are still 
growing up without proper education, 
and nothing is being done about it. 
There’s no sense in talking about 
salary increases if the increases 
don’t produce teachers. 


As a matter of fact, in fairness to 
Mr. Ansley, he didn’t try to pretend 
that the increases had made much 
of a difference. He admitted quite 
frankly that the shortage of teachers 
was not being solved by these in- 
creases, and he went on to say that 
we must go higher to compare favor- 
ably with other professions. 


So far as that goes, Mr. Ansley 
could have used his own figures to 
prove positively that low teachers’ 
salaries were the only reason for the 
shortage of teachers. You see the 
high average salaries are paid in the 
city schools, and there’s no shortage 
of teachers in city schools. The short- 
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Canadian Commentary... 


By Stan Ross 





age exists in the rural schools where 
the lower salaries are still being 
offered. 


Thus there is no doubt about the 
shortage and there is no doubt about 
how the shortage can be ended, but 
there is considerable doubt as to 
whether or not the Province intends 
to do anything about it. In fact, each 
day makes it more clear that the 
Government is apparently going to do 
nothing at all to improve the school 
situation, and that means that un- 
less we have a number of people hard- 
up enough to become school teachers, 
our schools are going to remain short- 
handed. 


This situation is made more clear 
by Mr. Ansley’s statement that a 
shortage of finances is already 
hindering department . activities 
There cannot be much of an in- 
crease in education finances, he said, 
unless new revenues are found. 


That is.a depressing state of af- 
fairs, and it doesn’t help matters any 
to say that Alberta isn’t lagging be- 
hind the other provinces in the 
matter of teacher salaries. What does 
matter is that Alberta is lagging in 
the matter of teachers and in man- 
ning and equipping the Alberta 
schools, and that is the factor which 
the Government is completely ignor- 
ing, and it is ignoring the fact that 
other provinces do contribute a larger 
share of school costs than does Al- 
berta. 


Mr. Ansley doesn’t need to bring 
teachers’ salaries up to a par with 
the other professions. If he only 
brought teachers’ salaries up to par 
with standard wages being paid to 
any number of classes of laborers, it 
would amount to a vast improvement 
from the present situation. After all, 
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unskilled and even some untrained 
workmen command higher pay than 
do school teachers with top degrees. 
Yet we want teachers and we want 
them to become both skilled and 
trained. But why be a teacher if you 
can earn more in a factory without 
training. It simply doesn’t add up. 
Mr. Ansley is the Minister and the 
attack of course is directed against 


_ his department. But it isn’t fair to 


blame Mr. Ansley alone. He is only 
one member in a Government and if 
the others fail to agree to his depart- 
ment, getting a greater share of the 
budget, there’s little he can do by 
himself. The Legislature as a. whole 
is definitely to blame if it continues 
to sit and talk as it has been sitting 
and. talking all .week without show- 
ing a little more concern: over the 
welfare of our rural children. As a 
matter of fact, the public as a whole 
is to blame for being too unintestest- 
ed. If the public demanded schools 
you, can be sure the Government 


would provide them. But the public 
isn’t clamoring for school teachers— 
it’s clamoring for roads and public 
works—so the Government bows to 
popular demands and concentrates 
on roads and public works until there 
isn’t enough cash left for the schools. 

You can’t blame the Government 
entirely, although it should be taking 
the lead: The responsibility rests 
upon everyone, and everyone will 
pay the penalty when our younger 
generation grows up with its educa- 
tional handicaps. As I mentioned once 
before, this doesn’t’ affect the cities. 

The.city children are well provided 
with teachers. It’s in the country 
where’ it hurts, and there are many 
rural areas which:can’t afford to do 
ary better than they are doing right 
now. But surely the quality of edu- 
cation shouldn’t depend . upon the 
locality where one lives. Surely edu- 
cation is something that should be 
available to all on an equal basis, 
and right now -it-certainly isn’t! 


Reduced Prices Now in Effect on 


S.V.E. Filmslide, 2”x 2” Slide and. 
Tripurpose Projectors for Schools 


Model F, 200 watt, for Filmslides only, in case 

Model RK, 100 watt, for 2” x 2” Slides, in case 

Model AAA, 300 watt Tripurpose, a superior 
projector for single and double frame filmslides 
and 2” x 2” slides, in case 


Lower prices also in effect on Da-Lite screens. 


For Further Particulars write 


DIVISION OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
EDMONTON 


A New Printed Catalogue of Silent and Sound 
Moving Picture Films now available. 
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Local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 

For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items te 75-100 words. 


ANDREW 


A regular meeting of the Andrew Sub- 
local, was’ held in the Andrew School on 
Friday, February 15, with 20 members pres- 
ent. A very interesting talk on “Literature” 
was given by Mr. P. Farris, which was fol- 
lowed by a lengthy discussion, many sug- 
gestions and ideas being offered by all pres- 
ent. It was decided that Social Studies be 
the topic for discussion at the next meeting. 
After the meeting refreshments were served 
by Mrs. Z. E. Romanchuk, Mrs. V. Syrotuck 
and Mrs. A. Bevington. 


ATHABASCA 


On February 2, the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Athabasca Sub-local was held in 
the Athabasca High School, with twelve 
members present. Guests for the afternoon 
were Miss B. May, District Nurse, and In- 
spector Hodgson. There was a lengthy dis- 
cussion concerning the School Festival. The 
following were appointed to the festival 
committee: Miss E. Dodd, Mrs. R. Adam- 
son, Mrs. A. Donahue, Miss A. Kawulok and 
Miss M. Skjeie. Mrs. Adamson gave a prac- 
tical demonstration in Choral Speaking. The 
young students presented their selections in 
a most effective manner. Miss May, District 
Nurse, gave a short talk on Nutrition, with 
special reference to the School Lunch. This 
informative talk was foll6wed by an inter- 
esting: discussion. At the close of the meeting 
a dainty lunch was served by Mrs. Adam- 
son and Miss Richards. 





The second meeting of the Athabasca 
local was held in Colinton School on Satur- 
day, January 26. All members and council- 
lors were present. Discussion centred around 
the following topics: gramophone records, 
school festivals, track meets and the English 
testing program. Reports were received from 
the councillors and the salary negotiating 
committee. A central track meet committee 
was chosen as follows: Mr. A. J. Wilkie, 
Boyle; Mr. Andruski, Rochester; and Mr. T. 
W. Nordon, Athabasca. The English tests 
purchased by the Local were distributed to 
the councillors, who are responsible for their 
circulation in the Sub-local. The local exec- 
utive favor the holding of school festivals in 
all Sub-locals. The next Local meeting was to 
be held on February 16th in Colinton. 


BASHAW 


The first regular meeting of the Bashaw 
Sub-local was held at the home of Mrs. 
Blaney on December 8, with seven members 
ne. A pleasant time was enjoyed by 
all. 





The regular meeting of the Bashaw Sub- 
local was held in the staff room of the school 
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on January 19. There were seven members 
present. Mrs, Parlby led an interesting dis- 
cussion on “Remedial Reading,” and after- 
wards served a delicious Junch. The meet- 
ing of the Sub-local will be held in the school 
at 3:00 p.m. on the third Saturday of each 


month. 





The Bashaw Sub-local met for its regular 
meeting on February 16. Mrs. MacMillan led 
an interesting discussion on the merits and 
demerits of the activity program. Following 
this the business meeting adjourned, and 
lunch was served by Miss MacPherson and 
Mrs. MacMillan. 


BOYLE 


The regular meeting of the Boyle Sub- 
local was held in the Boyle High School on 
February 2nd, at 8 p.m. A letter from Mr. 
Lee, the M.L.A. for the. district, was read, 
and it was noted that Mr. Lee has always 
been very sympathetic and helpful to the 
teachers. It was agreed that the Sub-local 
should support the Division in its request 
that the Dominion Government purchase a 
workshop, motion-picture truck for use of 
all schools. A report from the Salary Sched- 
ule Committee was presented by Miss Forbes. 
Miss Andruski, Miss Bower and Miss Forbes 
were appointed to the Festival Committee. In 
the future the regular meetings of this Sub- 
local will be held on the last Saturday of 
each month at 3 p.m., instead of at 7:30 
p.m. The lunch served by Miss Mikulin was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. 


CALGARY RURAL 


The Calgary Rural Local held its monthly 
meeting in the Herald Board rooms on 
January 26. At this meeting it was decided 
to have meetings regularly on the first Sat- 
urday of the month, and to have the Ex- 
ecutive act as a program committee for these 
meetings, which are to terminate two hours 
from time of starting. In addition to this, 
the matter of a track meet was considered, 
under the leadership of Mr. J. Majakey, and 
a committee was chosen to look into the 
matter of competitions, classification, etc. 
Reports on salary negotiation and pensions 
were briefly considered. The next meeting 
will be held on the afternoon of March 2 at 
a place which will be announced by the sec- 
retary of the Local. 


CLOVER BAR 


The Clover Bar Local of the A.T.A. held 
its annual banquet at the Corona Hotel, 
February 2. Toasts were given to the King 


by Mr. Piercy, and to the A.T.A. by Mrs. 


J. S. Hough. The toast to the A.T.A. was 
replied to by Mr. Val Roos. Greetings were 
brought to the gathering from the Division 
by Mr. R. Hennig and Mr. J. J. Le Blanc. 
The guest speaker was Mr. Jonason, of the 
University of Alberta, who gave a very en- 
joyable talk on “Education in Iceland.” The 
program was concluded with a showing of 
very interesting amateur movies by Mr. R. 
Usher of the Cine Club. At the head table 
were Mr. R. Hennig, Mr. and Mrs. Jonason, 
Mr. and Mrs. Piercy, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Le 
Blanc, Mrs. B. Clink, Roy Usher, Mrs. Mel- 
vin and Mrs. Berry. 


COALDALE 


The Coaldale Sub-local met February 4, 
in the Readymade auditorium. Musical Fes- 
tival arrangements were discussed. Mr. 
Baker presented a short summary on com- 
munications from the head office. Pensions 
and teachers’ salaries were the main items. 
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The usual. business program was pleasantly 
changed to a Valentine party. Stunts, con- 
tests and games were enjoyed by the group. 
A luscious lunch was served by Readymade 
8 


. 


CROW’S NEST PASS 


A regular meeting of the Crow's Nest Pass 
Local was held in Coleman, February 5, with 
twenty-six teachers attending. The following 
delegates were elected to attend the S. W. 
Alberta Teachers’ Association Convention: 
Miss I. Sellon, Blairmore; and Mr. H. Allen, 
Coleman. The Division II teachers of the 
Coleman staff outlined the English program 
in their Division, and a discussion followed. 
The meeting adjourned. Bingo was enjoyed, 
after which a dainty lunch was served by 
Coleman teachers. 


EDBERG-MEETING CREEK 


The Edberg-Meeting Creek Sub-local of 
the A.T.A. was organized on October 18, 
with the following officers elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. N. Kvisle, Meeting Creek; Sec., 
Mrs. Vera Winter, Edberg; Vice-Pres., Miss 
Helen Haugen, Edberg; Program Committee, 
Miss Elsie Olsen, Miss Jean Gibson, Edberg, 
Miss L. Cauche, Meeting Creek; Councillor, 
Miss Phyllis Lien, Edberg. 


It was decided to hold meetings on 
the first Thursday of each month; 
alternating between Edberg and Meeting 
Creek. We have held meetings, as arranged, 
with fairly good attendance. Good programs 
and interesting discussions have been en- 
joyed. At our meeting in Edberg, Miss Elsie 
Olsen, our hostess, served a delicious lunch. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


The regular meeting of the Grande Prairie 
Sub-local was held in St. Joseph’s Academy 
on February 2, Mr. Freebury presiding. The 
program consisted of a summary of and com- 
ments on Dr. Argue’s fine educational study, 
“Wealth, Education and Children.” Miss 
Martin certainly made the meeting worth 
while by her capable work on the pamphlet. 
Among the many subjects of reflection pre- 
sented were the following: Canadian educa- 
tion is only 50 per cent adequate, and it is 
only relatively so for children in the cities, 
in Ontario and B.C., and in the upper eco- 
nomic group. In most cases we get what we 
pay for. Low salaries mean poor teaching. 


HALKIRK-GADSBY 


The Halkirk-Gadsby Sub-local met at the 
Halkirk School on Friday, February 8. Items 
of business were as follows: (1) A report by 
Councillor Helen Taylor on pertinent matters 
discussed at the last Castor Local meeting. 
(2) Discussion on advisability of having a 
Track Meet. (3) Because of low attendance 
of teachers, no further arrangements were 
made regarding cycling of films and pro- 
jector. The next meeting will be held on 
March 15, in the Halkirk School, the chief 
topic of business being the Track Meet. 


March, 1946 


INNISFAIL-WEST 

The fifth meeting of the Innisfail West 
Sub-local was held in Markerville, on Jan- 
uary 23, with Miss Hazel Ruddy as hostess. 
Seven teachers, Mr. Pearson (trustee) and 
Mr. F. Barnes (Superintendent) were pres- 
ent. Topics of discussion were: salary sched- 
ule, motion-picture machine, and the school 
festival which is to be held on May 23. 
Plans for this will be begun at the February 
meeting. After the meeting was adjourned, 
the hostess served a delicious lunch. 





The February meeting was held on the 
18th at Dickson, with Miss Gundesen as 
hostess. Seven teachers were present. It was 
decided to send out notices to the sur- 
rounding schools about the coming festival, 
which is to be held in Markerville on the 
28rd of May. Teachers are urged to attend 
if at all possible. Group work, rather than 
individual work is favored for the program. 
A display of handwork, enterprise and any 
other school work will be shown in the 
school. Samples should be brought by all 
schools participating in the festival. It was 
decided .to hold an informal discussion on 
topics of interest to teachers at each meet- 
ing. Topics chosen for the next meeting were 
“Tips on Travel by Air,” and “Playground 
Supervision.” The meeting will be at Mrs. 
Randall’s home in Dickson on March 13th. 
The meeting was adjourned early, after 
= Miss Gundesen served a delicious 
unch. 


LAC STE. ANNE 


Members of the executive of the Lac Ste. 
Anne Local held a meeting at Onoway on 
Saturday, February 16. Matters discussed 
were: the present salary schedule, and nom- 
inations for the Provincial Executive. 


PEACE RIVER 


The Peace River Local held its last meet- 
ing on February 9, when Mr. Gilliland, our 
local M.L.A., was present. He was asked to 
support the proposed pension plan as out- 
lined by the Alberta Teachers’ Association; 
to favor the Provincial Government’s as- 
sumption of 50 per cent of the cost of edu- 
cation; and to favor the establishment of ‘the 
proposed Government travelling library in 
the Peace River area. It was decided to hold 
a Field Day at Bear Lake on May 31, the 
participants to be the children of the Divi- 
sion and local town schools. Miss Deegan 
will be in‘charge of the booth arrangements; 
Mr. Kelly and Mr. Garrison of grounds. 
Delegates to the A.G.M. will. be paid at the 
rate of five dollars a day up to a maximum 
of thirty-five dollars. 


PONOKA NORTH 


The Ponoka North Sub-local held its Feb- 
ruary meeting in the Divisional office on 
Saturday, February 2. The major business 
of the meeting was arranging the schedule 
for the Projector Circuit. A committee was 
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MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL OCCASIONS 


All School Musical Requirements 


Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 
ments and Music. 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 
(3 Doors East Bank of Montreal) 





formed, headed by Mr. Harry Crandal, to 
handle the finances, ordering and selecting 
of films etc.There will be eleven schools in 
the circuit, which hope to get pleasure and 
educational benefit from the project. The 
members would like to see an increase in 
attendance from the fellow teachers in our 
Local. The next meeting will be, held on 
March 2nd. 


RIMBEY 


A meeting of the Rimbey Sub-local was 
held in Rimbey on February 2. Owing to 
the cold weather and the bad roads, only ten 
teachers were present, but these felt that 
they had been well repaid for their efforts 
in braving the wintry blasts, after listening 
to the interesting paper given on the teach- 
ing of Social Studies by Mr. Perey Collins 
of Lavesta. Lunch was served at the cloge 
of the meeting by Mr. Winiarski. 





An executive meeting of the Ponoka Local 
was held in the Rimbey School, February 2, 
at the close of the Rimbey Sub-local meet- 
ing. It was decided to hold a Spring Con- 
vention, and a copy of the program was to 
be sent to the teachers as soon as all ar- 
rangements were completed. The possibility 
of holding a Music and Dramatic Festival 
was discussed, but no definite decision was 
reached. The Track Meet was reviewed and 
it was decided to recommend to the Divi- 
sional Board that definite plans and rules 
be drawn up by the Board or a committee 
of teachers, and that a copy of these rules 
be sent to all teachers at an early date. 


STRAWBERRY 


Meeting of the Strawberry Local was held 
in the Breton School on January 26, with 22 
members present. The topic under discus- 
sion was a new salary schedule. There was 
considerable discussion, and a new. schedule 
drawn up which will be presented to the 
Board in the near future. At the close of 
the meeting, the members gathered in the 
Breton Hall where a delicious banquet was 
enjoyed by all. 





Meeting of the Strawberry Local exec- 
utive was held in the Thorsby School on 
February 9, with five members present. 
Among other things, some bills were pre: 
sented, and it was voted that they be paid. 
The meeting adjourned and the members 
retired to the basement where a lively game 
of ping-pong was enjoyed. 


SUNDRE 


The February meeting of the Sundre Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mr. J. B. Weir 
on February 16. The Musical and Dramatic 
Festival was further discussed. If permission 
is received, it will be held during the day 
of Friday, March 15. Six schools are expected 
to participate. A committee of four—Miss 
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Tait, Mr. Weir, Mr. Long and Miss Bruce— 
was appointed to make the necessary ar- 
rangements. Entries are to be sent in on or 
before March 8, so that the program may 
be arranged accordingly. Mr. Weir chose 
“Mathematics” as his topic for discussion. 
He stressed the importance of a. number 
knowledge foundation in the elementary 
grades. The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Mrs. Peterson 6n March 9. Miss Tait 
will have the topic for discussion. The busi- 
ness ‘meeting was followed by a social’ eve- 
ning. A refreshing lunch was served by the 
histess, Mrs. Weir. 


THORHILD 


The following officers were elected at the 
reorganization meeting of the Thorhild Sub- 
local: President, Mr. Wm. C, Kraychy; Vice- 
President, Bill Pura; Sec.-Treas., J. Sawka; 
Councillor, N. Samail; Sports Convener, Bill 
Pura; Social Committee: Mrs. Hyduk, Mrs. 
B. Sawka; Miss N. Panylyk. ” J 


TWO HILLS 


The Two Hills Sub-local met at the Two 
Hills School on February 9, with 14 members 
in attendance. A schedule for the Local’s 
movie machine was set up, with Mr. B. 
Kindrachuk starting the cycle. The high- 
light of the meeting was a report by our 
Councillor, Mr. D. Podealuk. It was agreed, 
according to him, to postpone the school 
festival until the coming year, but the 
track meet will be held on the 31st of May, 
conditions permitting. A bad storm caused 
an early dispersal. The next meeting will be 
held on the 9th of March. 
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Just off the press! 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING OF READING 


By Fred J. Schonell 


$2.15 


Dr. Schonell’s name is well known in this country and this, his newest 
book, is being welcomed with keen interest. In it he sets down clearly 
and concisely the methods of research which classroom usage have 
shown to be most effective in teaching children to read. The author’s 
researches show that there are very few children who cannot be 
taught to read and he outlines scientifically the approach to readin 
which should reduce the number of backward readers. Also includ 
are useful reading tests for grading pupils and checking their 
progress and specimen reading ‘exercises. 

“This little book contains a very readable summary of the conclusions 
regarding the teaching of reading, arrived at through psychological 
research during the last decade. Beginning with a discussion of 
factors in learning to read, it goes on to deal with the topics of 
reading-readiness, teaching methods, and organization of classes. .. . 
It should find a place on the shelves of the teachers’ professional 
lending libraries . . . as well as on those of the libraries in all teacher 
training centres.”” Dr. Joyce Boyle, Forest Hill School. 
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Fourteenth Annual Session 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


July 17th — August 24th, 1946 


Offering courses in 
Art, Drama, Music, Short Story Writing, Weaving and 
Design, Leathercraft, and Oral French 


SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED: 

Three in Art, open to persons over sixteen years of age. 

Three in Drama, open to High School students. 

Six in Oral French: two open to teachers, two to Faculty of 
Education students, and two open to Senior High 
School students. 

One in Handicrafts. 


For particulars apply: 
THE DIRECTOR 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
University of Alberta 
EDMONTON 








SCIENCE TEACHERS 
IN ALBERTA 


To assist you in selecting materials for the teaching of 
Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, we have available 


1945 - 1946 edition 
This catalogue is prepared in the now familiar Cenco handy Order 
Book style. You need a copy. It’s free. Write today giving name, 


post office address, and name of school in which you teach. 
Catalogue will be mailed without delay. 


Now is the right time to order your supplies for the next semester. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
- OF CANADA LIMITED 


SCIENTIFIC iK LABORATORY 
INSTRUMENTS f APPARATUS 
129 ADELAIDE ST. wW. u 7275 ST. URBAIN ST. 
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